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THE PROBLEM OF THE RACES 
THE FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE OF THE PACIFIC 


Foreword: The main features of this article were published in THESUN of New York City on July 25 a year ago, under 
the title of THE MENACE IN THE PACIFIC. It has been recognized by leaders of opinion in America as sounding the key- 
note of the racial issue, and indicates that Japan’s insistance on the recognition of racial equality for her sons, and her refusal to 
admit the justice of the economic side of the question, together with her unchangeable military and naval programmes, is based on 
her determination to adhere to her family customs and theory of nationalism, which, when carried by her colonists to other 
countries, not only becomes a menace to the peace and happiness of weaker states, but paves the way for the ultimate ascendency 


of Oriental philosophy and civilization by the sheer weight of numbers. 


Unt'l this problem is solved with justice to East and West, 


there can be no peace in the Pacific. As the press of Germany and the teachings of her learned professors, together with the 
boastinys of her military leaders, paved the way for the present cataclysm in Europe, so the press of Japan, the statements of her 
high officials, the teachings of her educators and the jingoism of her militarists, are preparing the people for expansion and a war 


of the races. We cannot close our eyes to vital facts. 


Japan desires her people to enter America on the same plane 
of equality as the white races of Europe. Her intense pride is 
wounded because of the discrimination against her subjects. 
Her national honor is involved. Unless the door is opened, the 
preservation of her honor demands that it be battered down by 
force. So Japan is feverishly arming, laboring night and day 
in the ceaseless work of enlarging, strengthening and polishing 
her already ponderous military machine against the inevitable 
day of conflict. Japan wishes equal recognition in America and 
the British Colonies with the people of Europe. Is it because ner 
national honor compels this recognition or is it merely special 
pleading to obscure other and more paramount issues? 


Japan is a very small country. It is already overpopulated 
and congested, and room must be found abroad for her rapidly 
increasing people. Japan proper, according to the highest 
authorities, has doubled its population in the last fifty years. It 
isnow more than 55,000,000. In another fifty years it will be 
110,000,000. In twenty-five years—within the lifetime of the 
present generation—Japan must find homes outside her jurisdic- 
tion for 27,500,000— where ? 


In these few words is found the paramount issue that con- 
fronts Japan and keeps her rulers awake of nights, and causes 
alarm and uneasiness in China and Russia. This great over- 
whelming fact so patent to her immediate neighbors, is however 
invariably obscured or ignored altogether in the many discussions 
and arguments bearing on Japan and her policies. A red herring 
has been drawn across the trail of this fundamental fact by the 
niany plausible, logical and at times forceful arguments adduced 
by her astute statesmen and able writers in defense of her aims 
and ambitions. A small coterie of influential American 
publicists, educators and divines, who strangely enough 


are nearly all prominently associated with the peace and anti- 
armament movements and have been decorated by the Mikado, 
have been inspired by these specious pleas from Tokio, and 
vigorously uphold and defend Japan under any and all circum- 
stances. By tacit consent there appears to be a delicate reluctance 
to discuss openly the existence of the deep underlying forces 
which he at the root of Japan’s problems. It is however 
absolutely essential that these matters be brought. under the 
lime-light, to gather an intelligent appreciation of all the minor, 
troublesome questions which spring from the parent issue. Let 
us therefore sweep away all the irrelevant arguments and reason- 
ings of Japanese publicists and examine those fundamental forces 
whose steadily expanding pulsations threaten to beat down the 
barriers of the West against the East. There can be no two 
deductions from a clear and honest Bape a of the facts. 
Let the facts then speak for themseives. 


There is an old saying that sex morality is a question of 
geography. The maxim is true. The high standards: of. moral- 
ity on which the Christian civilization of Europe and America 
are based, perceptibly crumble away as one journeys’ eastward 
towards Asia. Religion, laws, custom, respect for women, the 
necessity of providing adequately for our progeny, combined 
with the higher standards and cost of living, have created 
artificial restraints upon the reproductivity of the white race. 
East of Suez “where there are no ten commandments’’ ihese 
Western standards and ideals disappear. Womandescends from 
her lofty and honored pedestal, and becomes the plaything of the 
stronger sex and the breeder of his children. As one reaches 
the Extreme Orient, the Christian conception of morals is 
superseded by an opposite philosophy. In its place is found an 
intense man-making mania, that logical expression of ancestor 
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worship which demands an unbroken line of male descendents to 
pay homage at the shrines of departed generations. Early 
marriages, polygamy, concubinage, female slavery and an utter 
absence of what the West would call an atmosphere of morality, 
all combine to create the facilities and conveniences for the 
rapid multiplication of the race. The peoples of the East breed 
with a happy disregard for the Western ideas of how a numerous 
progeny is to be reared and educated. 

This phase of Chinese life, has been most perfectly described 
by Mr. L. Y-. Ho of the University of Pennsylvania in the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
(January, 1912). He says: 

“Tt is the imperative duty of the children to make the 
parents happy and a:ilow no semblance of sorrow ever to cross 
their path. In order to see that they are happy, they have to be 
at home. The unenlightened parents having nothing better to 
occupy their minds, indulged themselves in an intense craving to 
see grandchildren about them. Accordingly, they married their 
children early when the contracting parties hardly understood 
what matrimony was, much less the responsibilities therein 
involved. The outcome was the reckless production of weak 
offspring. The young husbands not knowing anything of the 
world, in many cases still in school, had to fall back on their 
parents for support—not infrequently permanent support. These 
same ignorant parents not satisfied with seeing the marriage of 
one generation, and its offspring, generally proceeded to marry 
their grandchildren as fast as they could grow, or as long as 
there was a cent in the leaking purse, or a chance to borrow, in 
_ order that they might be fructified and be sure before their death 
that the family worship would be carried on.”’ 

The same conditions with slight modifications apply with 
equal force to Japan. 

Dr. Sydney L. Gulick, one of the most pronounced pro- 
Japanese publicists, in his work on 7he Evolution of the Japanese 
devotes two chapters to the “Moral Ideals’’ of the nation, and 
Says ; 

“Concubinage and polygamy being thus sanctioned by the 
classics became an_ established custom in Japan. She 
(woman ) is valued first as a begetter of offspring, second as a 
domestic...... Public as well as secret prostitution has enormous- 
ly increased during the last thirty or forty years.’’ 

These are basic facts. They are not my opinions or de- 
ductions. In this difference of sex ethics or philosophy lies the 
great problem that this generation or our children will be called 
upon to face. 

The Christian nations of Europe, excluding Russia, in 
addition to the people of the United States, adhering to their 
conception of morals, require 90 to 100 years in which to 
reproduce or double their numbers. In France, with her super- 
civilization, the tendency is for the race to die out. These are 
also basic facts. The Oriental races practicing a different 
philosophy, double their numbers in from fifty to sixty years, 
despite the ravages of hunger, plague and pestilence, famine and 
flood, earthquake and typhoon, and merciless butchery in 
warfare, 


In this short paragraph is embraced the real problem of the 
ages, the vital question that Western civilization, and America 
in particular is called upon to face. As long as there is land 
enough in the East to support the increase, the West wil! be in 
no danger, but as the years of the century pass, the pressure will 
break through all bonds, and, 1n the fight for the survival of the 
fittest, the weakest will go to the wall. Japan has arrived at the 
critical stage of her history. The pressure from within cannot 
be restrained. They must have their place in the sun. The 
same forces which impelled Germany to seek colonies and 
empire, and brought on the world war, are actively at work in 
Japan, only to a greater degree. America alone cannot see it. 
She dreams of Gentlemen’s Agreements, peace and arbitration 
treaties, the Hague Tribunal, courts of international justice, 
leagues of nations, and other super-civilized ideals as the 
instruments which will do away with war. But as long as the 
old customs hold, as long as the present ratio of increase in the 
Orient is maintained, as long as there are millions being ushered 


bar the way to the golden lands of opportunity. 
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into the world without provision for their future, there can be 
no solution to the problem. As long as we remain asleep, while 
the myriads of the East are arming to conquer their place in the 
Sun, it is idle and criminal to talk of peace and brotherly love. 
The millions of Asia demand territory, they must have it or die 
out, and other nations must be able to defend and hold what 
they have, or be swept away and engulfed by the rearing waves 
of Asiatic immigration. 

America has been singled out because of her supposed 
weakness and defenseless condition as the great Western nation 
who will be challenged and compelled to open her doors to the 
peoples of Asia. The exclusion policy and the Monroe Doctrine 
A civilization 

diametrically 
culture are 
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whose ideals, customs and _ traditions 
opposed to those on which our homes 
founded demands entrance to our shores. 


Japan is knocking at our Doors. ‘Timorously at first she 
pleaded for admission, but secure in our great size and strength 
we refused to listen. But the years have rolled by. America 
has become rich and apparently indifferent to world problems. 
Little Japan has faithfully followed the example of Germany. 
She has been steadily and silently arming, building up an immense 
machine to enforce the respect hitherto denied to her. America, 
over civilized, has slumbered, lulled into a sense of security by 
the soft and agreeable words of her peace-at-any-price and anti- 
armament advocates. Our altruism, our great friendship for 
all peoples, are held up as insurmountable barriers to any great 
conflict. We dream of Utopia and the abolition of war. “Our 
example will so shine,’’ declares Mr. Bryan, “ that the other 
great land-hungry, strong-armed nations of the world will be- 
come ashamed of themselves, and be led by the force of reason 
to lay down their arms and embrace our ideals.”’ 


But the tapping of Asia on the Door has increased in 
volume. The gentle and meek sound has changed into an 
irritable and impatient pounding. The butts of a million rifles 
clanging angrily on the parade grounds of Nippon resound above 
the clamor at the door. The request for admission will soon be 
changed into a peremptory demand. The business end of the 
million rifles, the frowning muzzles of the great seige guns and 
the splendid efficiency of a powerful navy, stand prepared to 
batter down the doors if the bars are not withdrawn. And 
America dreams on, confident in the logic and reasoning of her 
peace advocates to hold in check the flood without the gates, and 
ward off the blow that years have been spent in preparing. 


Japan is hammering at the Door. Far removed from our 
sight she is preparing the great battering ram to break through. 
Japan demands compliance with the treaties. Race equality has 
developed into a point of national honor. ‘The masses have been 
carefully educated for the last two years to consider the 
California discriminations as a badge of national humiliation. 


Japan is preparing to go to war to enforce the equality of 
the races. Australia, New Zealand, British Columbia and the 
Pacific Coast States of America standing shoulder to shoulder 
proclaim loudly to the world that they cannot and will not 
permit the unrestricted entrance of the Asiatic. The Premier of 
British Columbia in terse and unmistakable language informed 
the Imperial Government of Great Britain, that as a self 
governing state, British Columbia would not tolerate any inter- 
ference with its sovereign rights to enact such Jaws as it deemed 
appropriate for the restriction and exclusion of Asiatic immigra- 
tion. The people of Australia-and New Zealand remain firm as 
adamant in their fixed policy of /ofa/ exclusion. They are 
colonies of the mighty British Empire. Britain's great strength 
protects them. 


The Pacific Coast States are as determined to exercise their 
sovereign rights, and, treaty or no treaty, they declare their 
intention to enact Jaws for the preservation of their status as a 
white-man’s country. This conflicts with the general treaty 
between the Federal Government and Japan. Great Britain has 
also a similar treaty with her Ally, but its provisions cannot be 
enforced without disrupting the Empire. ‘She Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States cannot interfere with the Pacific 
Coast States from enacting such laws as they may deem 
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appropriate for the preservation of their status, without 
provoking civil war. 3 

Prohibited from forcing the issue with the British colomes 
because of the great might of the Mother Country, Japan is 
preparing to demand and exact from America that recognition 
of her equality which will.open the doors to her excess millions. 
America is unprepared She has submitted to her rights being 
‘aterfered with in China, and has permitted Japan to take over 
her place as Sponsor for the Open Door. She believes that all 
matters of national honor can be amicably. settled by the logic of 
reason. The Japanese mind, sounding true to its Oriental 
‘nstincts, cannot rise to these sublime heights of altruism and 
high-mindedness, and sees in our attitude only the shrinking cf 
the coward. She cannot attack her mighty Ally, so purse-proud, 
defenseless, and, to her mind, pusillanimous America, whose 
national spirit the world believes has been undermined by years of 
luxurious prosperity and the teachings of her pacifists, must 
recognize her equality and admit her children to the Eldorado of 
their dreams. | 

Her position is correct under the treaties. It is recognized 
by all honorable Americans. There are those who, ignoring the 
vital underlying issues and seeing only the question of American 
honor involved in the treaty, mairitain that if California 
persists in creating trouble by her stiff necked attitude, it would 
serve her right if Japan did get mad and land troops and punish 
her. “ Why should California be permitted to drag the whole 
country into a war over such a small matter?’” they contend. 
“Tf war should come as a direct result of California’s discri- 
minations against the Japanese in violation of the treaty, let 
California take the consequences.’’ All they cun see 1s the 
treaty. “ Japan is right. Let down the bars. The West needs 
a few hundred thousand more Japanese to develop its re- 
sources, and Eastern capital is impatient for profits, denied by the 
labor organizations of the Coast. Let the thrifty, sober, hard- 
working and low priced Japanese labor enter, and do away once 
and for all with the possibility of war with Japan.’’ And our 
sense of national honor compels us to listen to this advice and 
act on it. 

3ut above the appeal to our national honor rises the 
instinct of self-preservation. This warns us in the most 
emphatic manner that equality of the races, will, within a 
generation transform the Pacific Coast States into a new center 
of Asiatic philosophy. Racial equality with its concomitant 
unrestricted immigration could have only one result. Within 
twenty-five years fully one half of Japan’s constantly increasing 
surplus, or roughly 17,000,000, would swarm into this Promised 
Land. Once there, firmly rooted in the soil, their customs, 
traditions and philosophy would do the rest. 

Yet we are in honor bound to comply in_ full 
With the terms of the treaty, and Japan stands ready 
with her huge and efficient military machine to exact when the 
time comes, unequivocal recognition of her equality. The pro- 
posal to limit future immigration frorn other countries to a 
fixed percentage of those already in the country, has its 
merits provided that Japan does not again take the position that 
such legislation while placing her on a plane of equality with 
other nations, in reality works out as a direct and pointed dis- 
crimination. Japan may accept it for, awhile, but it can never 
serve as a permanent solution. With her it is a matter of seif- 
preservation also. Expand or die, is the problem confronting 
her. True, her people can conform to Western customs and 
philosophy and so diminish the abnormal birth rate. This 
however is only an idle thoughi, as it may be expected that 
rising Japan will never consent to any interference with or 
modification of her established customs. The Japanese will 
continue to multiply. Race suicide or regulation of births is 
only for the highly educated and super-civilized Westerner. 

There are many otherwise well informed Americans and 
Kuropeans, who, recognizing the importance of the vital issue, 
contend that the solution to the problem as far as we are con- 
cerned, is to permit Japan to have her way in the Orient, and, 
by dominating China, divert her surplus millions into the fertile 
and sparsely settled fields of Manchuria. With Korea under 
her control and a practical suzerainty over Manchuria and Inner 
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Mongolia, Japan’s attention would be diverted from America 
and the question solved. Analysis will however prove, that at 
its best, this is only a temporary solution or a mere tiding over 
the crisis. 

China already has a population estimated at over 400,000,- 
000. The man-making mania of the people is developed to the 
highest degree. The fecundity of the race and ratio of increase 
is the same as that of Japan, if not greater. The situation has 
been ably set forth by Mr. J. O. P. Bland in his Recent Events 
and Present Policies in China, where he devotes considerable 
space to an explanation of the fundamental forces at work in 
this country. He says:— | 

“ Of these the chief is the procreative recklessness of the 
race, that blind frenzy of man-making born of ancestor-worship 
and Confucianism, which, despite plague, pestilence and famine, 
battle, murder and sudden death, persistently swells the numbers 
of the population up to, and beyond, the visible means of sub- 
sistence. By means of polygamy, early marriage and the 
interdependence of clans, the Chinese people struggle to fulfill at 
all costs the inexorable demands of their patriarchal system: 
bring their predestined victims of hunger and disease into =~ 
world that has no room for them; breeding up to a food limit 


which, amidst toil and penury incredible, has long since reached 


the breaking point. A nation which implicitly believes, and 
unanimously acts on the belief, that a man’s first duty in life is 
to provide as many male heirs as possible for the comfort of 
himself and his ancestors, inevitably condemns the body politic 
to regularly recurring cataclysms....Even if China were 
governed as India is governed, its elements of disorder and 
unrest sheparded and controlled by the strong arm of centralized 
authority, the vast nitural increase of its millions would speedily 
present a problem unsolvable except by the wholesale emigration 
which neighboring continents forbid.” | 

The situation so ably described above exists also in Japan and 
Korea. The latest statistics of Korea, show what the real rate 
of increase would be if the strong hand of centralized authority 
brought internal peace and happiness to the millions of Chinese. 
For the Koreans under strong Japanese rule, are doubling their 
numbers in 24 years, or increasing eight times as rapidly as the 
white man in Europe. Already this irresistible expanding force 
is overthrowing the traditions and customs of time immemorial, 
and compelling the Chinese people to forsake their ancestral 
villages and seek new homes and the necessaries of life in the 
undeveloped lands beyond the Great Wall. ‘The strip of agri- 


cultural and pastoral land bordering the Gobi Desert outside the 


Wall, is being rapidly colonized and brought under cultivation. 
The rate of progression into the desert is over a mile a year 
along the entire Mongolian border. Manchuria and Inner 
Mongolia offer the only sparsely settled and fertile lands in Asia 
where the Chinese people can expand and remain under their 
own laws and follow their own customs. 

The Arctic altitudes of Tibet are uninhabitable. Mongolia 
proper is one vast dreary waste, and, at its best, in favored spots, 
is only suitable for the nomads who roam over the country. 
Chinese Turkestan is being slowly dessicated and the rivers 
engulfed by the ever encroaching sands of the desert. The only 
fertile region susceptible of cultivation in the Ili district has been 
earmarked for exploitation and ultimate annexation by Russia, 
despite the fact that the valley is already thickly settled by the 
industrious Chinese farmers. It will be then seen that the 
Chinese cannot expand beyond their own borders. 

_ The growth of China is the constant nightmare ot Russia. 
The rulers of Russia labor under no delusions. They are never 
asleep. They have watched the growth of the yellow races for 
many years and have been industriously preparing against the 
day when they will be called upon again to stand as the outer 
bulwark of the white against the yellow civilization. Russia 
knows that the clash must come. It is no academical subject for 
them; they are face to face with the stern reality. is 

Over 2,090,009 colonists from European Russia have been — 





provided with homes and lands along the boundaries between es 


Siberia and China to serve as the outer human barrier agai 





the encroachment of the yellow man into the. white man’s 
preserves, Yet in spite of exciusion laws, labor edicts and other 
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harsh discriminatory measures against the entrance and employ- 
ment of Chinese in Russian territory, they cannot be kept out. 
There is already one Chinaman for every Russian colonist along 
the border lands. The economic superiority of the former, 
combined with a keener intelligence, constitutes an advantage in 
the struggle fur existence, before which the stolid Russian 
peasant has togo under. The fecundity of the yellow man is only 
approximated by the procreative powers of the Russians, who are 
also doubling their numbers in fifty years, and in that time will 
have to find room for another 150,000,000 people. Russia’s 
only outlet is in Siberia and Asiatic countries, and her growth 
must be at the expense of China. 

The nations of the world have closed their doors to the 
unrestricted entrance of the Chinese. The latter do not worry 
about it, as they prefer their own country and their own civiliza- 
tion. As long as they have room within their own borders in 
which to expand, there will never be a Chinese problem. But 1f 
they are to be deprived of these outlying regions remaining 
under their own jurisdiction, where they will be free to expand 
according to their customs, and be compressed within the already 
congested confines of the Eighteen Provinces, a problem will be 
created for the world to solve within our life time before which 
the Japanese question will pale into insignificance. 

If we allow the same ratio of increase to the Chinese as to 
their co-religionists in Japan, it will be seen that in fifty years 
the population will ascend to 800,000,000. Added to the Japan- 
ese augmentation of 140,000,000 this will make a total of nearly 
a billion people. Where .is the land to be obtained for these 
myriads? The earth will be called upon to provide for an increase 
of 470,000,000 Chinese and Japanese alone. In the next twenty- 
five years—within our life time—China will have to provide room 
for an increase of 209,000,009 in addition to Japan’s 35,000 000. 
The only availab'e fertile lands open for colonization within 
their own sphere are located in Inner Mongolia and Manchuria. 
Manchuria is 353,700 square miles in extent (North and South 
Manchuria combined) and already supports a fixed population 
of 15,000,000 or an average of 41 to the square mile. The most 
congested province of China is Shantung with 528 inhabitants to 
the square mile. If for the sake of argument we allow that 
Manchuria is capable of similar congestion, it would provide an 
outlet for another 177,000,000 which is 58,009,000 under the 
estimated increase, and, again for the sake of argument we may 
concede that these will be absorbed by Inner Mongolia and the 
other fertile and undeveloped corners of the country. In other 
words, the sustained increase of population in China and Japan 
at its present ratio for the next twenty-five years, will 
theoretically absorb all the available fertile lands of China, and 
the pressure wil! begin to exert itself along the entire 
Siberian border, and the long expected clash between the white 
and yeilow races must take place. 


It becomes clear on analysis that the domination of 
Manchuria by Japan cannot solve the question for the latter, 
unless they are permitted to purchase and control the land out- 
right so as to forestall settlement by the Chinese. Right here we 
have one of the overwhelming necessities which forced Japan’s 
recent demand on China for the privilege of owning and leasing 
land in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia. It throws the lime 
light on the far sighted statesmanship of the Japanese rulers, 
and once again proclaims loudly to the world that Japan is 
fighting for her existence. China is to be crowded out of her 
patrimony. MHer birthright is to be taken away. The weak is to 
be pushed to the wall by the strong. It is the time old, immemorial 
struggle for the survival of the fittest, written in phrases of 
modern diplomacy. 


The struggle between the Chinese and Japanese for the 
control of Manchuria and Inner Mongolia will be an epic in the 
world’s history. The Japanese cannot thrive and exist in 
competition with the Chinese. The keen and merciless economic 
superiority of the latter will drive the former defeated from the 
field. Japan already has had a taste of this. Chinese coolies are 
not allowed to work in Japan, they are quietly and quickly 
hustled out. The economic issues raised in California by the 
employment of Japanese in competition with white labor, find 
their counterpart in Japan whenever Chinese have been employ- 
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ed in large numbers in the industries. The thousands of 
Japanese coolies who flocked into Manchuria in the wake of the 
victorious army were compelled gradually to withdraw and leave 
the field to the sturdy, rugged and better equipped Manchus. li 
the Chinese land-holders in Manchuria refuse to sell or part 
with their lands, Manchuria will offer no permanent solution to 
Japan’s problem. Two hundred million Chinese will be in 
competition with 35,000,co0 japanese for the economic control 
of the province. Japan’s only hope then would lie in com- 
pulsory sales or confiscation of Chinese properties. As this 
procedure is impracticable and almost impossible without resort 
to actual hostilities, Japan will either have to resort to the 
sword or admit defeat. With Manchuria barred as an outlet 
for her excess millions, where will Japan turn to in her desperate 
struggle for existence ? 

[The main features of this article were written at the 
time the Japanese ultimatum was presented to China in May of 
last year, and-were published in the New York Sun of July 25 
under the title “’Ihe Menace in the Pacific.’’ It is interesting 
to read in an article on “The White Peril’ that the above 
prediction is coming true. In the last number of THE. Far 
Eastern Review, the Japanese military author of “ The White 
Peril,’ reflecting the sentiments of the war party in his country, 
already finds fault with the Chinese Government for attempting 
to conserve the patrimony of its own people. He says: 

“The attitude of China, both high and low, seems to be 
esrowing from bad to worse of late. As a first step of 
its new colonial policy in preparation for the coming mixed 
residence, the Chinese Home Office (Ministry of the Interior) 
sent 800 peasants from Shantung and Chihli to various parts of 
Fast Mongolia to offset the possible growth of Japanese 
influence there. In September, the Chinese Government 
prohibited the free disposal of the land owned by Prince Ching. 
The major part of the land in Manchuria belongs to the members 
of the Ching dynasty, and Prince Ching is one of the greatest 
land proprietors, so that the above veto is practically an attempt 
to thwart Japan’s desire to acquire any rights in Manchuria.”’ 


It is only a question of time, when the Japanese, thwarted 
in their designs to control the land of Manchuria, will again bring 
pressure to bear on the Chinese Government, in the further attempt 
to absolutely dominate this province. The economic struggle 
for the control of Manchuria is already o7i, and because the 
Government has sent 800 colonists from the congested province 
of Shantung into the only place where they have room for their | 
surplus, we find the Japanese military writers using this as 
cause for friction. Manchuria and Mongolia ave still Chinese 
territory, where the Japanese have simply acquired rights of 
residence. It has not been handed over to them, as yet. But 
the handwriting is on the wall. Where will the Chinese go, if 
they are excluded from their own province? For that is the 
only way that Japan can make a success of her colonization of 
Manchuria and Inner Mongolia. As the Chinese, Koreans and 
Formosans are prohibited from competing in Japan with 
Japanese workmen, so the same laws will have to be enacted in 
the new sphere, or the Japanese will go under before the intense 
competition of those they have despoiled. | 


The Chinese are peculiar, likewise childlike and bland. But 
their peculiarities, childishness and blandness cannot be 
compared to the eccentricities and tortuousness of the Japanese 
mind and character. The Japanese are more than peculiar. 

They are not pioneers. The spirit that animates the Anglo- 
Saxon to get out into the wilderness and combat nature, 
savage foes and wild beasts, to reclaim the land to civilization, 
appears to be lacking. They have Formosa which could provide 
homes for many more millions, but the savage head-hunters 
exercise a deterrent influence. The Japanese also dislike 
extremes of climate. Formosa is too hot. Hokkaido and 
Saghalien are too cold. They must have a temperate clime in 
which to be supremely happy. They don’t want the Philippines. 
Wouldn't take them as a gift. “No, not even if America gave 
them a bonus of a billion dollars to go with them.” It has 
become the fashion in Japan in the last year or so to emphasize 
this statement for the particular benefit of Americans. Yet 
strange to say they have flocked to Hawaii, and are now actively 
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organizing companies for the colonization and exploitation of 
the South Sea Islands conquered from Germany. In view of 
their over eagerness to settle in Hawaii and other isles of the 
Pacific, it is very difficult to understand just what is behind their 
professed reluctance to have the Philippines as a gift, as the same 
ropical climatic conditions prevail in all these lands. It forces 
one to the belief that the statemeut is widely circulated to allay 
any suspicions we may have of their ambitions, Jt would also 
tend to the belief that the Japanese prefer the places where 
they can rapidly prosper without the financial outlay and the 
hard labor incidental! to pioneer work. As Japan lacks the capital 
for pioneer work, it follows that her people must enter territory 
which has already been opened and developed by others. 
So we must face actual conditions. Formosa is_ too 
Saghalien and Hokkaido too coid. Korea is too poor 
for any great colonization scheme. Manchuria offers but 
a temporary solution. Where then is Japan within the 
life time of the present generation to find homes for her excess 
millions? If there is no room on the mainland of Asia, and the 
people disdain the extreme hot and cold lands embraced within 
the Empire, and the Government is strenuously building up its 
army and navy, the question begins to assume considerable 
importance for America, and other countries bordering the 
Pacific. Where are they to go? | 

Canada, New Zealand and Australia protected by the mighty 
navy of Great Britian, answer, Not Here! Russia has answered 
in no uncertain tone by double tracking the Trans-Siberian and 
constructing the Amur railways, in addition to planting millions 
of Cossacks east of Baikal and making Viadivostok impregnable. 
These significant truths should compel Americans to indulge in a 
little thinking. Everybody else is wide awake and prepared. 

As the far-seeing and astute statesmen of Japan scan the 
shores of the Pacific for a future home for their people, the 
great undeveloped and sparsely settled coasts of America beckon 
to them across the sea. This Eldorado flowing with milk and 
honey, and abounding in wealth and opportunities is unprotected. 
There is no army visible. What navy there is, is in the Atlantic, 
and the Panama Canal is not yet open for its passage. If only 
the equality of the races was fully recognized, millions of Japan- 
ese could swarm annually into and overrun the country beyond. 
The only barrier is what the Japanese delight to term “race pre- 
judice.” Stung to the quick by this assumption of pre-eminence 
and unwillingness to accept her people on an equa’ footing, Japan 
is determined to break it down. So she goes on arming and 
preparing her people for a clash. 

Japan believes that war is her only hope. The lives of her 
future millions depend upon it. And the man who deludes him- 
self into the belief that any compromise such as further Gentle- 
men’s Agreements or other measures which operate against 
Japan’s full and free equality and right to enter the country on 
the same level as the European, is criminally shutting his eyes to 
vital fundamentai facts. All the diplomatic arrangements in the 
world cannot regulate the fundamental forces at work. Words 
cof peace and friendship cannot stop the multiplication 
ofthe Japanese people. The struggle for existence will 
proceed. The weakest and least prepared will go to the wall. 
The clash may be postponed, but it is sure to come and within 
the life-time of the present generation. It is nearer perhaps than 
we imagine, if we accept at their face value the sayings and 
writings of the leaders of New Japan. 

The report of the Japan Sociological Society, published in 
the December number of the /afan Magazine the message 
of Japan to the people of the West. It proclaims that the age 
old struggle for the survival of the fittest cannot be shirked, and 
within the lives of the present generat on the clash must come. 

he preliminary skirmishes are now taking place under the cover 
of secret diplomacy. ‘The rumblings in Asia, the cry of miilions 
for the right to live are echoing above the sott polite utterances 
of the statesmen. It will not be long before the irresistible 
forces at work will break through all bonds and annihilate the 
feeble efforts of governments to keep them under control. 
Unless a fundamental solution is found, and found quickly, there 
can be no peace in the Pacific. Within the next fifty years the 
yellow races will come into their own; the Asiatic will overwhelm 
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the whites and the civilization of the West will, in time, disappear. 
The law of nature will prevail. The rapidly multiplying Asiatic, 
acknowledging no legal, moral or religious’ restraints on their 
reproductive powers, will by sheer force of numbers smother the 
artificial civilization imposed on the Christian nations by law, 
church, custom, traditions and their adherance to a code of sex 
ethics which makes for birth prevention and race suicide. 

“The Japan Sociological Society estimates that the earth is 
capable of sustaining comfortably about 2,300,000,0co according 
to the American standard of living; and if they adopt the German 
standard as many as 5,600,000,000 can well live on the earth, but if 
they live according to the Japanese standard 22,400,000,000 could 
easily find sustenance on mother earth. . The present popu- 
lation of the earth is at present estimated at about 1,750,000,000 
and, at the present rate of increase, in the next hundred and 
fifty years it will have reached about 10,00¢,000,000.” 

These are alarming truths. Their significance is lost on the 
American people and the people of Europe, who, surfeited with 
wealth cannot realize the intense bitter struggle for existence 
that is taking place in Asia. The Japanese know. Their island 
empire can barely sustain the already congested and prolific 
population, increasing at the rate of 1,125,000 per annum. 
Japan is facing a fact, an actuality. They must expand. They 
cannot and will not immigrate into those lands in Asia where 
they encounter a lower standard of living than their own. They 
insist that they must go into the lands of greater opportunity, 
into the white man’s country on the other shores of the Pacific 
or into the lands of promise in the southern hemisphere which 
“God made for them, but which were stolen by the British 
before they were ready to take possession of their inheritance.”’ 

Their scholars are looking a long way into the future, and 
foresee the gradual rise of their race to the overlordship of the 
world. Japan can only expand at the expense of some other 
nation. She must take by force what is denied her by diplo- 
macy- So her scholars almost unanimously advocate war as the 
only solution to their problem, and the government arms and 
prepares against the day when the very existence of iis people 
pecs depend on the weight of its armaments and the valor of its 
soldiers. 


In the above statement the leading scholars of Japan frankly 
acknowledge the justice of America’s viewpoint on the issues 
created in California. The American government has repeatedly 
informed the Japanese Government that these so-called racial 
issues have their foundation in economic causes, and do not arise 
from race prejudice or an unwillingness to recegnize the manhood 
equality of the Japanese. The Japanese government, however, in 
ail its diplomatic rejoinders rejects this explanation and insists that 
our attitude is traceable to intense racial antagonism. The Japan- 
ese Sociological Society now reports that ten Japanese can 
thrive where only one American can live in comfort. They - 
sustain the position of the American and invalidate the argu- 
ments of their own government in its many notes of protest. 


Let us now analyze the concluding statement of this learned 
society. They say that the present population of the earth 
(1,750,000,000) will increase to 10,0G0,000,CC0 in a period of a 
hundred and fifty years. How does this compare with the facts? 
The population of the world in 18co was estimated at 640,c00,- 
000; in 19¢0 it had risen to 1,543,000,000, or, roughly speaking, 
the population doubled in eighty years. If this normal rate of 
increase is maintained during the next hundred and fifty years 
the population of the earth will be a little over 6,c00,c00,000, or 
4,000,000,000 less than the Japanese estimate. This indicates 
plainly that the Japanese scholars calculate that certain races will 
multiply much more rapidly than others, and leads to the question 
as to what races may be expected to expand two or three times 
more rapidly than others. 


As previously pointed out, the white races, adhering to 
Christianity and monogamy, practicing a code of morals on which 
their civilization is based, require 90 years in which to double 
their numbers, while the super-civilization of France has actualiy 
tended to the gradual death of the people. The Mongolian races 
adhering to a different philosophy, in which ancestor worship, _ 
polygamy, concubinage and another code of sex ethics prevail, 
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will double their numbers in about 60 years. ‘The Japanese in 
the last decade, have surpassed their previous records for fecundity, 
and are now doubling their numbers in 48 years. The Dutch 
statistics show that the Javanese are doubling their numbers in 
52 years, while the latest Korean government reports disclose the 
phenominal increase of 17 per cent in four years, or a doubling 
of the population in twenty-four years, o1 eight times as rapidiy 
as the white races. The increase in India and China is kept 
down by floods, famines, plague, cholera, poverty, infanticide, 
congestion and other causes. With modern sanitation, hygiene, 
flood prevention, extension of railways and other reforms which 
make.for the elimination of these obstacles to natural increase, 
it will not be long before the lives of millions and millions now 
annually sacrificed will be saved. Where will these myriads find 
work and food? 

For all practical purposes the statement may be made that 
the Mongolian races of Asia are now multiplying twice as 
rapidly as the white races. If conditions in Korea may be 
taken as a criterion of the fecundity of the Asiatics under 
favorable conditions, the future locms dark for western civiliza- 
tion. The Pan-Buddhistic races—Japanese, Koreans, Chinese, 
Hindoos, Javanese, Siamese and Annamites—may be said to 
number at present about 800,000,000; under favorable conditions 
in fifty years, they will increase to 1,600,C00,C00; in one hundred 
years to 3,200,000,0co and in a hundred and fifty years to 
6,400,000,000. The white races now numbering also about 
800,000,000 will increase to 1,6C0,C00,cCO in ninety years, or 
about 2,700,000,000 in one hundred and fifty years. Analysis 
of the statement of the Japanese society therefore discloses the 
truth that in one hundred and fifty years, they expect the 
Buddhist nations to outnumber the whites or Christians two and 
a half to one. ) 

But they assure us that the earth can only support 2,400,- 
000,000 people living according to the American standards. 
in fifty years there will be 1,600,000,000 Asiatics and1,050,000,CCO 
whites. 
400,000,000 more Asiatics. Japan will require room for at least 
30,000,000. Asia is already overflowing. Russia is doubling 
her numbers in fifty years, and in that time they must have 
room for another 150,0co,cco, and they are holding the best 
part of Asia as their preserves. The Buddhist nations cannot 
expand in Asia. They must go across the sease Where? 

What is the solution to this great world problem? While 
the white race in Europe is being weakened by the greatest con- 
flict in history, the peoples of Asia are mu!tiplying more rapidly 
than ever. Their demand for a place in the sun will become 
louder and stronger during the next decade. Will the civiliza- 
tion of the West open wide its doors for the unrestricted 
entrance of those whose family traditions and sex ethics will 
overwhelm them in time, or, will-the Eastern civilization under 
the leadership of Japan, decide to change its old custems and 
accept the ethics of the West as the basis of their new life? 

Has the East the right to adhere to customs and practiccs 
which promote abnormal fecundity, and then demard the 
further inalienable right of invading and settling in other lands 
whose inhabitants have imposed artificial restrictions on their 
powers of reproduction’ Are the races of Asia to continue to 
exercise their Right to Spawn and demand unrestricted entrance 
into the Jands of their more prudent neighbors? If this is the 
conception of the Japanese jingoes and militarists, there is only 
one answer to this problem. The great war of the races will 
then be inevitable. The weak will go down before the strong. 
Victory of the East, will mean the gradual disappearance of 
western civilization, overwhelmed and swallowed up by the 
weight of numbers. 

The issue is not one of racial equality. It is simply a great 
economical probiem, the same identical problem which Japan 
faces when her sons come into competition with Korean, 
Formosan, Chinese or other Asiatic labor, and, as Japan has 
been compelled to enact laws for the protection of her own 
people, the white men have had to protect themselves against the 
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economic superiority of the Japanese. If the Japanese would 
forsake their old customs, traditions and ideals on sex matters, 
and be willing to sever their allegiance to the Mikado, when they 
migrate to new lands, and become patriotic citizens of those 
countries which extend them hospitality, the great racial problein 
as far as they are concerned, would disappear, and the glad 
hand of fellowship would readily be extended to them, for the 
many manly qualities they undoubtedly possess. The remedy 
lies at their own hand. ‘Their most enthusiastic advocate and 
acmirer, Dr. Sydney L. Gulick, in his book on The Evolution of 
the fapanese points the way. 


" Strict monogamy, with the equality of duties of husband and 
wife, is the remedy for the disease,” he savs. 

_ The full, logical expression of Oriental sex philosophy lics 
before the eyes of the people of Japan, and can be read in the 
last annual report of the Governor General of Korea. There 
we have the full effect on the population of early marriage, 
polygamy, concubinage, slavery and prostitution run wild, and 
without the plagues and pestilence, floods and famines and — 
other visitations of a merciful Nature which in the past 
have placed a check on the increase. Seventeen per cent in four 
years is the tale, which means a doubling of the population in 
24 years, or eight times as rapidly as the white races of Europe. | 
Mr. Bland’s picture is here reproduced, and if China were > 
governed as India or Korea, the gravity of the problem would | 
soon become intensified and unsolvable, “except by the | 
wholesale emigration which neighboring continents forbid.”’ 
Is this the picture that the militarists of Japan have in mind, 
when, after imposing their will upon China, they will start out | 
to conquer the world? 

Again we ask, what is the solution to the problem? The 
Japanese apparently have none other than expansion by the 
sword. I have been accused by the Japanese publicists in the 
United States of being anti-Japanese and of offering no solution 
to the issues. I would suggest the adoption of the remedy proposed 
by Dr. Gulick. This is fundamental. Then let the Japanese 
Government appropriate some of the millions now being poured 
into the maw of .the army and navy departments to reclaiming 
the lands of Kcrea, in the same manner and with the same spirit | 
that the American authorities are bringing under cultivation the | 
deserts of the western states. A few millions expended — 
in serious development and colonization work in the Hokkaido, | 
Formosa and Korea, would provide homes for another 50,000,- | 
000 Japanese. Hokkaido alone will support many millions. | 
The rigor of the climate there is no worse than the winters of 
Canada or the American northwest, to say nothing of Alaska, | 
which has becn developed by the hardy Anglo-Saxons in search | 
of homes. A modification of the laws which will permit Japanese J 
emigrants to other countries to renounce their allegiance to the 
Emperor, and become citizens or subjects of other States, is _ 
imperative to a solution of the problem, if Japanese are to be 
welcomed as settlers in other lands. No occidental government 
will tolerate dual nationality in the future, after the lessons of 
the last two years. 


As long as the Japanese Government is dominated by a 
military clique, and spends every yen it can raise or borrow on 
the expansion of armaments, and her publicists and leading 
statesmen preach the docirine of the predatory State, and openly 
covet the lands and possessions of others, and, at the same time 
refuse to modify their customs or permit Japanese to change their 
allegiance, the problem can only be solved in one way. The 
result will be, that alliances. or no alliances with the powers 
of Europe, the time will arrive, when, for mutual protec- 
tion, the present friends and well wishers of Japan will be drawn 
togethcr by religious and racial interests to protect themselves 
and their posterity from the menace of Asia under the over- 
lordship of Nippon. The tone of the Japanese press and the 
preachings of her professors and militarists have sounded the 
warning. There is a solution to the problem, but not along the 
lines advocated so openly in the Japanese press. 


Gro. Bronson REA. 
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NIPPON UEBER ALLES? 


Geo. Bronson REA 


For the past eighteen months I have been trying i2 a modest 
way, working against the combined opposition of the Japanese 
Publicity Bureau and its decorated American auxiliaries, to 
enl'ghten the people of the United States on the fundamental pro- 
hiemneand 4 issues of the Pacific: These issues are embraced, first, in 
the determination of the Japanese to adhere to their family 
traditions and compel other nations to recognize the equality of 
their offspring within the white man’s domains, “if not by 
peacetul means then by force of the iron hand and the mailed 
fist,’ and, second, to carry out the policy laid down years ago by 
Count Hay ashi, to “take adv antage of the opportunity that must 
some day occur in the Orient,’’ and, by dominating China, ‘ ‘ place 
meddling Powers in their places, as and, occasion presents, 
meddle in the affairs of others.” 

Naturally, such temerity on the part of a mere journalist, 
aroused the ire of the well organized and highly paid group of 
official Japanese publicists in America, and the coterie of peace and 
anti-armament beneficiaries of the Carnegie Endowment Fund, 
together with educators, eminent divines and sundry publicists, 
nearly ail of whom proudly wear the decoration of the Mikado. 

When the semi-official Jafan Year Book for 1914 tells us 

“that the object of expansion of national armament is primarily 
to guatd our interest in China and Manchuria, and next to be 
pre pared against a possible emergency with the United States of 
America,’ | interpret the words as meaning the United States of 
America is held as the imaginary enemy of Japan. 

When the semi-official Japan Financial and Economical 
Monthly reluctantly makes the admission that :-— 

“ Although our Foreign Office has done its best under the 
circumstances the internal conditions of America make a peaceful 
solution of the problem impossible,” I again interpret the words 
literally, as expressing the real sentiment of the ruling classes, 
which was further emphasized at the time by the Kokumin, the 
most influential daily in the Empire, in the following words; 

“As long as Japanese are subjected to discriminatory treatment 
in the United States, there is no hope of any permanent 
triendship between the two nations.” 


Count Okuma, the Premier of Japan. and the official 
mouthpiece of the Government, declared tha’: to know one’s 
enemy and know one’s self is a strategic maxim that should 
ilways be acted upon, ’ and then proceeded to explain that the 
enemy was located in the West, and the bad feeling was 
engendered by racial prejudice. Of course, this may have referred 
to Germany, but coming as it did, at a time when the California 
matter was uppermost in the thoughts of the Japanese, it is idle 
\o speculate as to what particular nation the good Count had in 
mind as the enemy. 


What did Count Okuma mean when he wrote his great 
‘ uplift” article on the two civilizations? He pointed out that 
the “civilization-of the East was superior to that of the West,’ 
and “ now that the East had learned the secrets of the West, he 
ast would again come into its own. japan is now cleaning 
house in preparation,’’ he concluded. What did Count Okuma 


mean when he penned the following lines on the Mission of 
x ak — 


“The mission of Japan is to bring about international 
civilization. 


~ Japan alone has been able to meet occidental civilization 


= utilize it without detriment to her own, thus harmonizing 
ihe jt 


“ Japan has faced the flood and has not been overwhelmed. 
She has revealed marvelous powers of adaptation and assimila- 
tion. If she maintains the method and the pace she has begun, 
Japan stands the best chance of all nations to become the 
harmonizer of the east and the west. 


“It is not out of any notion of self-importance or racial 
conceit that we feel the responsibility resting upon us as a- 
nation. ‘The facts are before us and we must face them. We 
did not create them or manipulate them to place ourselves in so 
great a position. 


“Tt is the outcome of obedience to the laws of the universe. 
It is because our capacity for adaptation is so vast that this 
opportunity and privilege is thus thrust upon us. | 


“Tam only sorry that so many of my countrymen are as yet 
blind to the meaning and duty of this great responsibility laid 
on Japan. 

“ They are too indifferent and prone to lives of ease. Too 
easily content are they with the empty title of a first-class 
power, and lack the spirit essential to tackling and dealing with 
this all-important problem. Such a mistaken attitude rust be 
uprooted socially, politically and in every other way. 


“A nation recreant to its divine mission is lost. 


“Our military and naval power will amount to nothing if 
we peels in our duty to humanity. 


“It will profit us little to acquire all the learning of the 
west, if we have nothing to offer in return; it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. 

“If Japan performs Ler great mission of bringing east and 
west into profitab'e and friendly communion, she will have done 
the world an invaluable service, sufficient to make up for all the 
west has done for Japan. 


‘ Western nations have already confessed their failure to be 
able to assimilate oriental civilization. Japan alone can digest 
the two. 


‘’ Thus the whole world pouring its best into the alembic of 
our minds will have it transmuted for service elsewhere. 


“If Japan rises to her duty and her opportunity there is no 
telling to what greatness she may attain; whereas if she is 
indifferent to it she can never hope to be a great nation. 


“T firmly believe that our people have the capacity to do this 
worthy service for mankind, and I urge them forward. towards 
accomplishing it.’’ 


Is this Nippon ueber alles? 


This has been characterized bv the Japanese press propagand- 
ists in America as a great “human uplift” document, but it is well 
to remember that the same doctrine is being preached in Japan 
by other eminent leaders, as the ultimate goal of their “ heavenly 
gift of militarism.” The following choice selection from the 
writings of Japan's Grand Old Man, leaves nothing to the 
imagination : “We must at all costs fight —_— the 
Kaiser’s spirit of conquest until we have crushed it........ 
attitude towards the American people will be the same. We 
will attack any mistaken ideas or policies without mercy.” And. 
more recently the Premier of Japau said :— | 


“Tt would be proper for us to look on the California 
question as a preliminary test to sound the capacity of the 
Japanese whether we are susceptible of still further Gevelagment. 
Our future destiny may be said to depend sCCESS 
solution...... Tf the result be unsuccessful, we Japanese may 
hereafter have no outlet on the Pacific ide: notwithstandi 
the rapid increase of population at home.” 


In response to the invitation of the Peace Congress held in, 





Oakland in November last, Count Okuma (as President of the 


Japan Peace Society ) cabled that “peace was a fallacy as long as” 
ane race considered themselves superior to another,’ and in his 
speech before. the Diet on December 7 ulto. he warned his 
heaers that “xot a day. can be lost in carrying out the naval 
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yepletion program,’ while Admiral Kato, the Minister of the 
Navy, said about the same time that “ ‘he naval program must 
take precedence over all others. 

A general review of the Japanese press for the last two 
years would indicate that the soul of New Japan as interpreted 
by her foremost statesmen, publicists and professors, dreams 
solely of conquest and the expansion of the race by means 
of the sword. Asa writer in the Chuo Koron puts it; “Owing 
to the cramped position of Japan, society is unable to 
expand; thus creating misery and making peace uglier than 
war.” He believes “ Japan must rise above her present position, 
if she is to be happier and make life worth living, and that 
she can only do by war. It is all very well for countries 
surfeiting in wealth, like England and America, to talk 
about peace, but what Japan most needs is to break the 
bonds that restrict her expansion and make the Pacific the 
center of her activity, and establish her own colonies as vents for 
immigration. Until this chance to expand comes, pessimism 
cannot be expected to disappear from Japanese society.” Or 
as the Yomiuri expresses the same thought: “It is a mistake 
to charge Germany with unjustifiable intrigues and a depraved 
mind because of her endeavors to expand. A nation should 
always look to its own interests, and, if possible, should even 
cultivate a determination to conquer the world. The survival 
of the fittest is the first law of nature; heaven supports the fit 
to the destruction of the unfit.” 

The Japanese press reeks with articles and statements 
similar to the above, while her publicity agents in America 
blindly supported by their decorated dupes, vehemently insist 
that Japan is the most peacefully inclined nation in the world, 
and it is a heinous crime for any one to misinterpret the state- 
ments which appear in the vernacular press. There is no higher 
authority on Japan than the /afan Chronicle, and its veteran and 
able editor, Mr. Robert Young. In the June 29 number of 
the Chronicle there appeared an editorial on the “ Militarism of 
Japanese Publicists.”” It should be read by every editor in the 
United States, as it corroborates all that I have been trying to 
make clear for the last eighteen months. The following extract 
is interesting and illuminating :— 


“It appeared from a general review of Japanese opinion 
published in these columns recently, that there is an almost 
complete absence of any realization of the mischief-making 
wrought by militarism itself, and as complete an ignoring of the 
strategical security which Japan enjoys. /x the collection of 
opinions gathered, there was only one writer who deprecated an 
aggressive militarism as the best folicy for Japan. kven so, the 
anti-militant party may be satd to be over-represented in the collec- 
tion, since it was hard to find even one, though more would have 
been given had they been discovei ed, if only for the sake of shoxing 
a variety of opinion.’’ 

“Mr. Nakashoji is the Head Jingo. He wishes Japan to 
develop her army and navy until her ‘heavenly gift of mili- 
tarism’ renders her more formidable than ever........ T his 
doctrine ‘reaches its logical consummation in Mr. Arai 
Teijiro’s conception of Japan as the Ruler of all the Powers in 
the World,’ promoting the welfare and freedom of all the 
nations of the globe.” Mr. Young remarks that this has a fishy 
smell, and cites Poland, Servia and Belgium as enjoying them 
at the present moment, and, we may add, that Korea and 
Formosa are standing object lessons of how Japan will promote 
the welfare and happiness of other nations if she gets the chance. 

Mr. Young concludes that “ Mr. Arai Teijiro is, after all, the 
most logical of them all. He sees that the policy advocated 
must set before itself the ultimate domination of the world. 
That is an old ambition that has always led to ruin.” 


It is well for Americans to recall that the Head Jingo is 
that same Mr. Nakashoji, ex-minister of communications, who in 
March of last year became so wrought up over the fortifying of 
the Panama Canal], and who wrote in the Dai Nijon as follows :— 


“ What is the mission of the Panama Canal 2”? And, answer- 
ing the question he says: “ Seeing that its opening has hastened 
the solution of the Pacific question, and that numerous forts are 
being built at both ends for its defense, I cannot help but to 
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think that a great Power disguised as the Republic of Panama 
has suddenly arisen in Central America.” 
“When the war is over America will discard the Monroe © 
Doctrine for Pan-Americanism as a new principle of twentieth 
century politics. Zhat the racial competition will be prevalent in 
the future is too plain to need elucidaticn. In the face of this state 
of affairs, the Japanese people have been providentially dispensed 
to harmonize the civilizations of the East and the West and 
benefit 1,000,000,000 people of Asia thereby. 
“It must not be forgotten that it is important for them to | 
join hands with the Russians, Britons and Chinese and obtain a 
predominant position for solving the Pacific question. Aut luck | 
will never smile on the idle; therefore the people ch Japan must 
take due measures for accomplishing the object.” 
What is the Pacific question that the Head Jingo refers to? 
The naval and trade supremacy which will open the way for the 
acquisition of colonies for the surplus millions of Japan, and the | 
battering down of the barriers which obstruct their entrance | 
into the domains of the white man in Canada, America, Ney | 
Zealand and Austral a. | 
Typical of the “peace loving propensities” of the | 
Japanese is an extraordinary article which appeared in | 
the last number of Daz Nippon, a monthly magazine which | 
advocates a “Greater Japan” policy. The article is entitled 
“The Once-in-a-Century Opportunity about to be Missed.” | 
The article refiects the views of the military party and laments } 
that now that peace talk is in the air, Japan may lose her golden | 
opportunity. | 
“That Japan has occupied Tsingtau and picked up a § 
few rocks in the Pacific is altogether too [little for this | 
Empire, considering the magnitude of the epoch-making war. | 
But if the war is to continue for some years yet, we have some | 
hope of making up for lost time. Anyhow we should not stop 
with what we have already done; it is not too late to begin 
afresh the activities in the cause of the Empire......We must | 
set our minds on fulfilling at least -the three following cond: | 
tions: | 
(J) In the solution of all problems relating to the Orient, | 
Japan must be dictator. 
(2) Japan shall maintain an honorable position, indepen- | 
dently of Great Britain, and thus keep all her international rights 
and interests. | 
(3) AJf antt-Japanese problems shall be swept from the | 
face of the earth. 


We should make Britain open the doors of Canada,#asstra-— 
lia and New Zealand to our trade and immigrants; weshould | 
make France and the Netherlands open Indo-China and the 
Dutch East Indies respectively to our trade and immigrants, and | 
we should make the United States abandon all attempts to 
reject Japanese immigrants......But in order to carry ovt 
purposes to a successful conclusion we must have military power | 
and readiness. We should be prepared (1) fo ofen war with ihe | 
United States during the present war, and (2) to cope with the 
possible pressure after the war of the British navy. War with 
America need rot be averted absolutely. The American navy 
today is more powerful than ours, but when her naval expansion 
scheme ts carried out, the disparity between the two nations’ naval 
strength will have become so greai that there can be no chante of 
Japan's challenging the United States with any hope of victory. | 
Tf we must fight, we should fight now. So incase we receive undue 
interference from the United States, we should be resolved to iake 
up the American gauntlet, at whatever cost. 





As regards our provisional attitude lowards the British navy, | 
it is of course proper that Japan should confide in the good will of 
the Alliance. But if it should happen that Britain crosses Japan's 
interest, we must adopt the policy of bringing pressure to bear on 
the British navy by assisting the German navy. <A combination | 
of the German and Japanese navies would be a match for the 
British navy, and thts should be borne in mind. The } 
once-in-a-century opportunily may pass at any time and we hereby 
exhort the Government and people to resolute exertion in the cause | 
of the Empire.’’ . | 
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Such articles in one of the leading magazines of Japan, 
bearing the stamp of authority, and coming after Count Okuma’s 
tardy defence of the alliance with britain, compel one to give 
pause and ponder. I[t reminds one of the utterance of Dr. 
Tovokichi Iyenaga, head of the Japanese publicity bureau 
in America, when, in an interview published in the New York 
Times last March, he declared, “if Britain proves lukewarm 
to the desires of Japan, it may well be that she will fly to the arms 
of Germany.’” 

One of the leading Jingoes of Japanis Mr. Kazan Kayahara, 
the ‘‘ Maximilian Harden of the Japanese press.’’ Mr. Naka- 
shoji is Only a pussy-footed pacifist compared with the fiery 
editor of the 7hird Empire. Mr. Kayahara is some warrior. It 
was he who declared that “America is a woman's country who 
wants peace at any price,” and who advocates the use of the 
“iron hand and the mailed fist” to enforce the admission of 
Japanese into the white man’s countries in the Pacific. Herr 
von Kayahara is a disciple of Bernhardi with an overwhelming 
admiration for the Teutons and a hearty contempt for the Honor- 
able Allies of his country. He insists that Japan must expand to 
the southwards into Australia, “‘ the /and that was destined by God 
for the sons of Nippon, but which was stolen by the British before 
the Japanese could take possession of their inheritance.” 


In the June number of the Chuo Koron, he returns to his 
favorite theme and asserts: 

“ Japan’s diplomacy must always be guided by her internal 
conditions. Japan is called upon to solve the question of the 
disposal of her surplus population, her most urgent problem. 
The climates suitable for Japanese emigration are the United 
States, Canada, South Africa, South America, Australia and 
New Zealand” or, if you please, the domains of the white man. 
“China, India, the Malay Peninsula and the South Seas are 
not well adapted for Japanese emigration,” he opines. 


Then after a rather complicated remarking of the map of 
the world to the satisfaction of Japan, Herr von Kayahara once 
more shows his love for the Honorable Ally by declaring: 


“As for Japan, Australia will be large enough for the ac- 
commodation of any number of immigrants Japan may care to 
send there. This will dispose of the question of Japan’s surplus 
population once and for all. Herein lies the necessity of an 
understanding between Germany and Japan. Unless Japan gets 
hold of a sufficient area for the disposal of her population, alf 
talk of an alliance or non-alliance is meaningless. China and 
India will serve no purpose to Japan except as producers of raw 
materials and consumers of manufactured products.” 


_ Herr Kazan von Kayahara is not alone in his predatory 
instincts. He finds a boon companion in international 
highway robbery in the person of Mr. Takekoshi, the well known 
Japanese publicist and author of Japanese Rule in Formosa. Mr. 
Takekoshi is the one Japanese writer who has succeeded in 
having his war talk taken seriously. In the early months of the 
year he threw a journalistic bomb into the quiet,stolid ranks of 
the peaceful -Hollanders, by advocating the seizure of the Dutch 
Kast Indies by Japan to ensure the latter’s strategical security. 
Unlike the Americans or the British, the Dutch accepted the 
article as an indication of Japan’s future policy, and they have 
been ever since actively reinforcing their army and defences in 
Java and Sumatra, and preparing to hold their own against the 

highwayman of the Pacific,” when he pays them a visit. He 
can’t fool the Dutch. A few extracts from Mr. Takakoshi’s 
article taken from the summary published in the Japan Magazine 
A help to throw the lime-light on this new doctrine of Japanese 
militarism :— 


“He starts out with the contention that Japan must by all 
means seek extension of territory to meet the demands of her 
ever increasing population. . . . WNations sometimes acquire 
territory by what is called peaceful penetration, but Japan may 
ave to adopt aggressive measures, and be called warlike by 
Western nations, who have already taken their full by warlike 
means. It is easy to be peaceful when you have all you want, 
but it was not by peaceful means that the British Empire became 
SO vastly extended. If the Japanese wish to become as powerful 
aS western nations they will have to adopt the same policy of 
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expansion as western nations followed until they got enough 
and then began to talk peace. ; 

“ Japan should look for her outlet southwards. . . . It ts 
futile to prosecute a policy of expansion in Manchuria. While 
holding what we have there, we should aim chiefly toward the 
south. The islands we have taken in the south are only rocks 
and of no value. 


‘' Japan must command the Sunda Straits, Sumatra and Java. 
She must occupy and fortify these islands until no European ficet 
can menace the Far East. The people of these islands are her 
own kindred. They are now in Dutch hands, but if that country 
cannot civilize them and use them to protect the Orient, they become 
a menace tous, as they are now to Britain in sheltering German 
spies who are operating tn India. 

“THUS JAPAN WOULD BE JUSTIFIED IN OCCUPY- 
ING THEM FOR HER OWN PROTECTION. Holland 
has not fully occupied them; they are mere protectorates ; and 
Japan can conclude treaties with the rebel chiefs of the islands, 
in the same way as Holland is trying to do, or has done.” 

The doctrine advocated by Mr. Takakoshi is 
of particular interest to America through its direct bearing 
on the Philippines. If Java and Sumatra are a menace 
to the strategical security of Japan, and it becomes 
necessary for the latter to take over control of the 
islands and fortify the Sunda Straits, how much more of 
a danger to Japan’s strategical position are the Philippines, 
especially if they are granted immediate independence! If such 
a predatory doctrine is once accepted, where will itend? When 
the Dutch East Indies and the Philippines are dominated by 
Japan in the interest of the peace of the Far East and the 
strategical security of Japan, the next menace to her security 
willbe Hawaii and Alaska. ‘This doctrine is the logica! evolution 
of the past policy of the Japanese Government. Korea was 
annexed because it was a menace to the security of Japan; then ~ 
the control of Manchuria became essential to safeguard her 
position in Korea, and, as Japan’s grip on this Chinese province 
‘was firmly clinched, it became imperative to extend her sway 
over Inner Mongolia in order to protect her interests in Man- 
churia. ‘The doctrine has now been boldly expanded until the 
Japanese press and Government loudly insist that the 
peace of Japan can only be assured by their full contro! of the 
affairs of China. When Japan has conso‘idated her hold on 
China, and controls the infinite resources of men and wealth of 
this country, it will become necessary then to dominate India to 
preserve the tranquillity of Asia. In this connection it is 
interesting to recall the price that Baron Shibusawa, through his 
mouthpiece Mr. Kinnosuki, asked America to pay for the 
abandonment of Japan’s insistence on the entrance of her people 
into America. Ina recent number of the American Review of 
Reviews, Mr. Kinnosuki was very candid on this matter, and 
concluded his article in the following words: 

“ Besides, this answer to the Far Eastern question solves also 
the California problem. Let American capital and Japanese 
enetgy develop northern Manchuria and Yunnan, and you will 
see with what an indecent lack of manners ‘the politest race 
on earth’ would turn their backs on the smiling foot-hills of 
California and the thirsty cities of Arizona.” — 3 

What is this sudden interest of Japan in the province of 
Yunnan, far removed from the other spheres of her activities? It 
is only the logical working out of the “Greater Japan” policy 
outlined above. The preponderance of Japanese interests in 
this French “sphere of influence’? would pave the way for 
further expansion to the southwards into Indo-China, compiete 
the ring of Japanese bayonets arourd China, and, what is more 
to the point, would establish their control over the southwest 
mountain passes into Britain’s Indian Empire beyond. ‘This 
will be made clearer by reading the words of Professor Niita of 
the Imperial University, published in one of the leading Japanese 
papers early in the year: | 

“In ence of India cannot be expected in a short time. 
After Japan’s power has increased a great deal, she may think 
of extending her protecting hand to India.” ee 

Japan’s interest in India is constantly growing. As the 
“ Protector of the colored races of Asia’’ against the rapacity 
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“of the white man” the ground must be carefully prepared for 
that leadership which every Japanese dreams of. An illuminat- 
ing article appeared in the February number of the /apan 
Magazine, entitled “India and Japan ’’ from the pen of Mr. T. 
Yamagami. Its significance should not be lost :— 

“ There is no doubt something in the oft expressed opinion 
that the Englishman at home and the Englishman in India are 
quite different persons. In England one looks for and usually 
finds a teal gentleman of honor, but three or tour years in India 
sometimes brings a change. It is of course the fashion for 
subjugated nations to speak evil of their conquerors; so one 
must not be surprised at the degree of Indian criticism levelled at 
British authority. But where there is smoke there is fire; and 
if there be some ground for the present degree of anti-British 
sentiment in India, Anglishmen must look to what they do in 
that country, and Japan, as an Ally, has a prefect right to join tn 
the discussion.”’ 


éé ) : 3 a 
Those japanese who assume that the [Indians are capable of 


vising against the British Government under German leadership 
and compelling interference on the part of Japan, in accordance 
with the terms of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, are quite mistaken. 
lhe only real danger to India, so far as tt affects the terms of the 
alliance, 1s by attack from without, so far as internal troubles go 
the terms of the alliance do not apply. Without self- 
government peace is impossible in India. 

Between Japan and India there exists a profound sympathy 
in religion, literature and tradition and we are accustomed to 
regard Indians as kindred. . . . Too long indeed Japanese 
statesmen and scholars have been indifferent to India. . . . . 
If Japan is to be expected to help in guarding India she will 
expect greater freedom in that country. . . . The recent 
action of the Government in acqtiescing in the order to deport 
Indian refugees from Japan will injure our trade relations 
with India, and our Government should have been more 
circumspect in heeding it.” 


The point of this article will not be lost upon the reader. 
The terms of the alliance do not appiy when internal disorders 
or rebellion breaks out in India. Remembering the unofficial 
activities of Japanese provocateurs in creating unrest in Korea 
and China it is not surprising that the British authorities keep a 
watchful eye on the same gentry in India, which causes Mr. 
Yamagami to regret that “ there is also a Iamentable disposition 
on the part of the authorities in India to regard Japanese in 
that country as so many spies; there is always a certain degree 
of suspicion attaching to any one taking up a study of India on 
the spot- Europeans having made their own missionaries spies in 
the countries where they labored, fancied the same thing about 
our Buddhist priests studying India. Our traders and travellers 
have also come under the same suspicion. England should not 
have entered into an alliance with us if she cannot trust us 
more than this. We cannot be asked to assist in taking care 
of a country we are forbidden to know anything about.” 

In view of the demands of Japan last year, which embraced 
the right to propagate Buddhism in China, and to send Buddhist 
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foreign missionaries, and thereby proclaiming herself “ the 
champion of LBuddhism,’’ it would seem that the British 
authorities in India do not intend to permit these political 
emissaries to stir up that unrest from within, which might 
occasion an outbreak that falls outside the scope of the alliance, 
and so permit Japan to “extend her protecting hand’’ to her 
“ down-trodden co-religionists.” If unrest in China is a menace 
to the peace of Japan, and requires her to keep a huge army and 
navy ready for immediate intervention in the affairs of this 
country, it is plain, that to preserve the peace of Asia, 
Englishmen must look to what they do in India,’ or Japan will 
be justified in intervention and extending a protecting hand to 
the Indians, if there is any great disturbance arising out of 
England’s failure to rule the country wisely. The episode of 
the disappearance of the two Indian political refugees from 
Tokio on the eve of their deportation to India at the request of 
the British Government, must not be overlooked in any con- 
sideration of Japan's policy to establish herself as the 
champion of the Asiatic races, and pave the way for that great 
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Pan-Buddhistic Empire which is the ultimate goal of her | 
present policy. 

The Japanese conception of their ability to “whip all | 
creation’ is well illustrated in a recent speech by General 
Tanaka, Assistant Chief of the General Staff. He points out 
the Allies have made no impression on the Western front and 
Germany is now dominating Western Europe. 


After paying his respects to the Allies, he says that 
* Japan has to struggle with Germany forever, for on the face — 
of the whole earth there is no country except Japan which is 
able to try conclusions with Germany. Japan’s mission is to 
drive this powerful nation to the wall. The most important 
thing necessary to defeat the enemy, is neither shell nor iron, 


but our flesh and blood,” he concludes. 

This from the Sub-Chief of the Japanese General Staff is a 
“glowing tribute” to the valor of Japan’s Allies and the heroism 
displayed by the French at Verdun. What France and Britain | 
are unable to accomplish along the Western front would be | 
child’s work for the soldiers of the Mikado, is the only inference 
te be drawn from this statement. This trait of the Japanese | 
character 1s again unconsciously disclosed in an article in the 
Japan Peace Movement magazine, written by Dr. Tanaka, the | 
Minister of Education and former President of Waseda 
University. The militaristic spirit of Japan and the popular 
belief that the people are the “chosen of the Gods’’ and 
invincible in battle, form the subject of the article, though to the | 
credit of Dr. Tanaka, it must be said that he deprecates militar- 
ism and aggressive policies as leading to world confusion and | 
tending to place Japan ina difficult light. But that the spirit § 
exists is attested to by the following extract: | 


* To try to remove the prejudice of others while harboring | 
prejudice oneself is the limit of inconsistency. Looking at § 
ourselves, we Japanese cannot say positively that we have no 
racial prejudice. From one point of view, we have a tendency 
to look at ourselves blindly as the ‘ select people of God,’ as the ? 
Germans do. There seems to be too much self-confidence in us, © 
Zhen the self-confidence of the Germans is general, while that of & 
the Japanese is restricted to warfare. By the favor of heaven we | 
have been victorious in the past and have no experience in | 
defeat. This conception seems to be very dangerous for us.” 
Dr. Tanaka closes his article by urging his countrymen “ to 
strive earnestly for peaceful achievements in commerce and 
industry.” & 

Or, as Mr. Hirabayashi Heitaro, writing in the March § 
number of Japan and the Japanese puts it: E 

“It is a disgrace to civilization to allow such a thing as the | 
exclusion of people of different race to remain in vogue. Some | 
one must break down this unfair barrier. Except the Japanese © 
there is no other people in sight who can undertake the mission. | 
Should every available peaceful means fail to secure the desired | 
end, then it may perhaps be time to talk of exploitation of ; 
colonies by the use of force.” : 


After reading the above opinions reflecting the soul of New. 
Japan, the conviction is reluctantly forced on the reader that & 
Japan is arming to conquer Jands as colonies for her surplus § 
millions. China is to become a vassal state, the Dutch East § 
Indies are to be seized to ensure the strategic security of Japan, § 
and, by the same logic the Philippines must fall under her sway § 
as soon as they are granted independence by the United States; | 
Australia is to be separated from Britain, as God intended this § 
wonderful land as the inheritance of the Sons of Nippon; 
Indo-China is to be penetrated from the Chinese province of § 
Yunnan; and, when Japan is strong enough, she will extend her | 
protecting hand to India, and throw her legions into the domains | 
of her Ally through the southwestern mountain passes of China, 
the only land route through which India can be safely invaded. § 
As for the United States, whose Monroe Doctrine and exclusion § 
laws bar the way to expansion in America and who still upholds the § 
sanctity of treaties as applied to China, she must be attacked § 
without mercy for her mistaken ideas and policies, and prefer- = 
ably now, before the great war ends and while Japan has some = 
chance of success. Alexander the Great, Julius Cesar, and & 


(Continued on Page 61). 
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CHINA’S RIGHT TO EXIST 


“Sooner than be a silent witness, which means in effect a 
willing accomplice, to this triumph of force over law, and of 
brutality over freedom, I would see this country of ours blotted 
out of the pages of history.” 

These soul-stirring words will ring down through the ages 
of time as the loftiest expression of Anglo-Saxon manhood and 
ideals. Uttered by the Premier of Great Britain in his famous 
Guildhall speech of September 10, 1914, they have resounded 
throughout the world as the battle cry of England. This clear 
declaration of red-blooded manhood has thrilled the hearts of 
true men the world over, and quickened the pulses of liberty- 
loving Americans and set their hearts beating in unison with 
those of their brothers of a common stock who are waging the 
hght for the sanctity of treaties and the preservation of the 
national life of the smaller and weaker states. 

Neither can we forget that three weeks prior to the outbreak 
of the war, Sir Edward Grey, defending the policy of the 
Foreign Office in China on the floor of the House of Commons, 
told his critics that ;— 

“You Cannot APPLY ONE PriNcIPLE IN ONE ParT OF 
THE WorLD AND ANOTHER IN ANOTHER.’’ 

The great principles that Brita'n and her Allies are fighting 
to maintain in Europe, the principles that the manhood of our 
Western civilization are unselfishly laying down their lives to 
perpetuate, have been cynically violated and vitiated by their 
Oriental Ally in China. The twenty-one demands of last year 
and the treaties and Notes extracted from defenseless China by 
the armed might of Japan, cannot be forgotten. 

China’s right to exist as an independent state and work out 
her own salvation in her own way, without outside interference, 
is as dear to the hearts of her people, as is the desire of Belgium, 
of Servia, of Poland, and other Western states to maintain their 
national life and independence. China has the right to expect 
that the principles for whose maintenance Europe is now being 
deluged in blood, will be extended in the same just spirit to her 
case. China expects the recognition of the sanctity of the many 
treaties and conventions entered into by other Powers for safe- 
guarding her integrity and independence, in the same spirit that 
the world has acknowledged the binding gaged of the treaty 
guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium. She expects that the 
powerful nations of the Western world will stand by her in 
sympathy, forbearance and patience while she puts her howse in 
order and passes through the period of evolution from 
medievalism into modernity that all other nations and peoples 
have emerged from with their national independence intact. She 
expects that the Powers will suppurt her throughout this period 
of transition in the same spirit of friendliness that they showed 
to Japan, when, fifty years ago, she passed through her great 
civil war and crisis. China expects justice. 


America has officially placed herself on record that she 
cannot recognize the impairment of existing treaties as applied 
to China. Americans are satisfied that the life blood of Britain 
and France will not be shed m vain, and, when the time comes, 
these nations, in the interest of the future peace of the world, 
will also live up to their promises, that principles cannot be applied 
in one part of the world and ignored in another. Ozxherwise the 
great war, the great sacrifice, will have been made in vain. 


If, on the termination of the war, and at the general peace 
conference, the doctrine of the predatory state is not repudiated, 
if Japan’s aggression on peaceful and defenseless China is 
approved, if it is established that the sanctity of treaties do 
not app y to this pacific nation, and she is handed over bound 
hand and foot to the overlordship of Japan, the future of 
other pacific and defenseiess nations is clearly forshadowed. if 
China is thus dealt with, so will other weaker nations pass 
under the tutelage and domination of predatory Powers. We 
refuse to believe that this doctrine will be endorsed and 
perpetuated. 

The future peace of the world hinges on the attitude of the 
Powers towards China. If might is to be always right; if the 
weak are to be always the prey of their stronger neighbors, if 
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China passes under the domination of Japan, with all that this 
implies to the security and the peace of others, if the treaties 
wrung by force from defenseless China are to hold good, then 
the way is paved for greater cataclysms and horrors. For, as 
the Open Door and the independence of China are shattered, 
it will only be a question of a very short time when the Monroe 
Doctrine will be put to the test, and unless America is fully 
prepared, she in turn will have to fight for her existence. The 
pace has been set for us. We must arm, and arm quickly, and 
be prepared to fight for our life. 





OUR PHILIPPINE PROBLEM 


_ The Far Eastern Review maintains an honest difference of 
Opinion with the present administration concerning the 
Philippine problem of independence. With a full knowledge of 


the international political forces at work in the Far East, we ‘ 


adhere to the viewpoint that independence of the Islands at this 
time or in the near future simply means that the new republic 
would be absorbed by some other Power soon after the Stars 
and Stripes were “ piped down ’’ at Corregidor. To scuttle and 
run away from our obligations at this time is an act of 
cowardice, and would be so considered by the other nations of 
the world. If independence is to be conceded to the Philippines 
and the United States is to preserve its prestige, it should only 
be done at some time in the future when our military and naval 
program has so far advanced that there can be no misinterpreta- 
tion of our action. We cannot live up to our promises and be 
just to our wards by scuttling, because the Islands temporarily, 
are a strategic weakness to our own security. 


On the withdrawal of American protection from the Phil- 
ippines they would automatically fall under the new, all embrac- 
ing Asiatic Monroe Doctrine of Japan, and, if the newer doctrine 
expounded by Mr. Takekoshi reflects the sentiment of the 
military party in that country, the Islands under their own govern- 
ment, would iminediately become a menace to Japan’s strategic 
security. The inability of China and Holland to adequately 
guarantee this strategic security of Japan because of their 
military weakness, is employed as the argument to justify Japan- 
ese domination of the former nation and seizure of the Dutch 
Fast Indies. If the latter are already considered a menace to 
Japan’s security, how much more of a danger would a weak 
independent Filipino republic be, and how long would it be before 
the flag of the Rising Sun would float over the flagstaff on the 
Luneta, marking the next resting place of the Golden Kite on its 
southward flight in search of new homes for its young? The 
Democratic administration has handled the Philippine question 
solely from the standpoint of party politics, and an honest en- 
deavor on the part of the President to give expression to the 
Baltimore platform on which he was elected. The international 
forces at work in the Far East have been overlooked and 
ignored. Jt did not take long for Mr. Bryan to ascertain that 
the European Powers looked with disfavor on the Democratic 
‘plan to grant independence to the Islands under a string of neu- 
tralization treaties. Thanks to the recent revolt of the Tammany 
delegation in Congress, whether prompted by politics or religion, 
the country has been saved from an exhibition of weakness that 
would have needlessly sacrificed the national prestige, without 
any real or lasting benefits to the Filipinos. 

However mistaken the Philippine policy of the Democratic 
party may be from the viewpoint of international politics, Presi- 
dent Wilson is to be congratulated on his selection of men to fill 
the higher insular offices. The appointment of Hon. Eugene E. 
Reed to the Insular portfolio of Commerce and Police, brings to 
the Islands a man whose experience eminently fits him to handle 
the difficult problems of the office. 

Mr. Reed 1s a successful business man and contractor. His 
home city of Manchester, N.H., has repeatedly shown its appre- 
ciation of his high executive ability by electing him to the office 
of Mayor for several consecutive terms. They then sent him to 
Washington, the first Democrat from New Hampshire to grace the 
Halls of Congress for many years, while his party has regularly 
elected him as its standard bearer in the National Democratic 
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Committee. Mr. Reed has a past record to be proud of. His 


real record lies ahead of him in the Philippines. 


THE REAL SPIRIT OF AMERICA 


Have the profits from war orders blinded the American 
people to their obligations to civilization? Have the American 
people surrendered their ideals for the dollar ’ 

I sat ina great hall in Chicago last January, and listened to 
the inspiring words of the President of the United States, and, 
with the rest of the audience was profoundly moved, when he 
declared :— 

“I suppose some of them think that we are holding off, 
because we can make money while the others are dying; the 
most cruel misunderstanding that any nation has ever had to 
face, so wrong that it seems almost useless to try to correct it, 
because it shows that the very fundamentals of our life are not 
comprehended and understood. 

They do not realize that back of all our energy, by which 
we have built up great material wealth, and created great 
material power, we are a body of idealists much more ready to | 
lay down our lives for a thought than for a dollar.” 


In these elevating words which thrilled the audience at 
Chicago, President Wilson broke the seal of silence and 
answered the gibes and insults hurled at the people of the 
United States by thoughtless belligerants in Europe who have 
benefited by our neutrality and whole-hearted assistance. | 
Because we have patiently borne with the many infringements | 
on our rights, and refrained from Openly taking sides in the 
struggle for existence in Europe, and have amassed wealth at 
the expense of those who are fighting and dying for their 
principles, we are charged with surrendering our ideals for the 
sake of profits. It is a terrible indictment. Americans have 
borne it patiently. But is the indictment just? Does the | 
evidence justify the charge? // does not. 

At another time and at another place I again listened to 
the clear, emphatic words of one who spoke for the great 
banking interests of America. The speech was brief and to the | 
point. It carried conviction. The speaker was Mr. Willard | 
Straight, Vice-President of the American International Corpora- | 
tion. He said in effect :— . | 


“ American banking interests hold that the immense profits 
from the sale of munitions and commissions on loans, represents — 
the lite blood of the Allies. We maintain that this great wealth | 
must be held as a sacred trust fund to be employed when the 
time comes, in co-operating with the Allies to reconstruct their 
industries and reestablish their trade abroad. These profits are 
not to be selfishly employed in undermining the trade of the 
Allies in foreign fields or capturing their markets while they are 
powerless to compete and hold their position. Nor will 
Amer:can financiers take advantage of the critical needs of the 
Allies, to exact political advantage or pledges in exchange fot 
their help.” ; 

There is nothing to be added to these words. Mr. Straight 
voiced the sentiments of the true un-hyphenated American. For 
Americans have lived up to their traditions, and in adhering to 
the cause of civilization have willingly, gladly and unselfishly 
extended financial support to the Allies, when they had full. 
knowledge beforehand that the funds so advanced were to be 
indirectly but none the less surely diverted into channels that 
might lead to their own undoing in the future. On the surface 
the American loans or credits to Great Britain and France might | 
appear to be sordid business transactions to facilitate the piling 
up of enormous profits for munition makers, but if carefully 
analyzed, it will be seen that behind these financial arrangements, 
there shines the real soul of America, and reveals that | 
traditional spirit which unselfishly sacrifices its own interests for 
the greater cause of friendship and humanity. If we could. 
tear away the vei! of diplomacy and get behind the screen of | 
international finance, the scene disclosed would for ali time 
absolve Americans from the taunt of sordidness and the accusa- 
tion of selling their ideals for the dollar, 

G. B. R. 
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GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION OVER FOREIGN 
LOANS 





The consummation of the pact between Japan and Russia, 
ostensibly entered into for the maintenance and defense of their 
respective interests in the Far East, but in reality directed 
against a third party, may well prove to be the instrument that 
will mark a turning point in American state policy. Who is the 
third party? Japan and Russia are already allied against Ger- 
many and are signatories to the general agreement to prosecute 
the war to a successful finish. No additional alliance against 
the common enemy is necessary, and, if there was, there would 
be no need for diplomatic reserve at this time. ‘The only logical 
deduction is that the understanding is directed against the Power 
who has refused to recognize Japan’s impairments of solemn 
treaties as applied to the Open Door and the integrity of China. 
Americans must accept the statements which appeared in the 
Japanese vernacular press a year ago, that the “third party” is 
their own country. In view of the financial support extended by 
America to the cause of the Allies, which helped to make 
possible the financial recovery of Japan and the rapid expansion 
of her arsenals and armameuts, the new alliance may well lead 
to the adoption of government supervision over future foreign 
loans. 


When England began to marshal her financial resources and 
take stock of her foreign investments after the outbreak of the 
war, the unpleasant truth was disclosed that for many years she 
had been indirectly advancing the funds for the expansion 
of armaments whose’ avowed object was her own undoing. 
German industries and commercial enterprises at home and 
abroad had been financed in the London market, thus facilitat- 
‘ing, as far as was possible, the concentration of German 
resources for the enlargement of their military and naval 
establishments and the storing of huge reserves of ammunition. 
The deep rooted antipathy on the part of British bankers and 
merchants to direct interference on the part of the government 
in business, made impossible that co-ordination between 
diplomacy and finance which obtains in France and Germany 
under the regulations conferring on the Foreign Offices super- 
vision over foreign loans. This wise policy Operates against 
French or German money being employed by others to under- 
mine national trade or political policies in foreign fields. With 
splendid confidence in her impregnable financial supremacy, 
Britain refrained from enacting similar measures for her own 
protection, She awakened too late to rectify her error. She is 
now paying the price. 

The financial center of the world has temporarily shifted to 
New York. ‘The American financier like his British cousin, is 
stubbornly opposed to official intervention in matters of business; 
he resents any restrictions on the scope of his operations. As 
the lessons of the past have been taken to heart by Britain, so 
the lessons of the last year compel intelligent measures to be 
adopted in America, by a wise and patriotic co-ordination of 
statesmanship and finance, working in harmony with those 
entrusted with national defenses. 


The time must shortly come, when, to safeguard national 
and industrial policies in foreign fields, the American Govern- 
ment will be obliged to follow the precedent created by France 
and Germany, and since adopted by Great Britain, and formulate 
an intelligent policy towards foreign loan transactions, with- 
holding diplomatic support if the higher interests of the nation 
are in any way jeopardized. 

The world knows what Japan’s policy is in China; the United 
States government has placed itself on record that it cannot 
recognize the impairments of the treaties obtained by Japas 
under compulsion from China; we are constantly being reminded 
by the press of Japan that vital issues remained unsolved, and 
that there is a formidable party in that country favoring 
hostilities and expansion by conquest, and we have the authority 
of the Japan Year Book that her armaments are directed against 
the United States, yet, in sympathy for the cause of the Allies 
Americans silently acquiesced in loan and credit transactions 
which have indirectly placed Japan in a position to negotiate a 
treaty with Russia aimed at their own undoing. The spectacle 
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is presented on one hand of a nation loudly demanding adequate 
defenses, which program is opposed on the floor of Congress 
because of its excessive cost, and on the other of indirectly 
financing a possible enemy. Americans hesitate to appropriate 
funds for their own defense, but hand them over without 
question for a possible antagonist to hasten the day when she will 
demand satisfaction for imaginary wrongs. 

The damage is already done. It cannot be rectified. It 
could not have been otherwise. Americans will never request 
any political advantage or understanding for what has already 
passed, but with the signing of the new Russo-Japanese under- 
standing, directed against her peace and happiness, the time has 
arrived when government supervision over foreign loans has 
become absolutely essential to their national securitv- 


G. B. R. 


STATISTICS OF GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
IN CHINA 


The first fruits of the reform in the compilation of Chinese 
railway statistics and accounts has been issued by the Ministry of 
Communications at Peking in the form of a preliminary report 
concerning the operation, finance and working of the Govern- 
ment railways during the first half year ending June 30, 1515. 
Following this, another semi-annual report will be made to cover 
the half year ending December 31, 1915. 

The new classifications and the series of forms of reports 
represent the work of the Commission for the Unification of 
Railway Accounts and Statistics, created by Mr. Chu Chi-chien, 
former Minister of Communications, under the adyisership of 
Mr. Henry C. Adams. The recommendations of this Committee 
were adopted with little alteration, and put into effect by Mr. 
Liang Tun-yen, on January 1, 1915, and ably carried out under 
Dr. C. C. Wang, Director of the Division of Railway Accounts 
and Statistics. 


The purpose of the Annual Report is to summarize all the 
reports of the several railways in such a way as to give the 
Minister such information as may be necessary to enable him to 
discharge the duties imposed upon him as the official head of the 
Chinese Government Railways. It is aimed at making it possible 
to read from the condensed summaries contained in the Report 
the financial standing and operating results of each individual 
Line. By examining the statistical tables, it should be possible 
to compare the efhce.ency and economy of one railway administra- 
tion with that of another, or of the administration of home lines» 
with that of other countries, or of any or all of the Government 
railways with an arbitrary standard set up as a test of local 
management. The annual Report taken in connection with the 
monthly and special reports should help the Ministry to answer 
such questions as may be submitted by the local Directors as well 
as to devise ways and means for the better management of the 
different properties. | 

In devising the form of the Annual Report as well as in 
compiling it, ithas been constantly kept in mind that the railways 
concerned are Government lines. It is the universal experience 
of all countries, that in order to get the best results out of the 
policy of Government ownership, the accounting integrity of the 
various lines should be strictly maintained. For instance, if 
advances are made from the surplus of one line to cover the 
deficit of another, the deferred asset or the transfer of surplus 
on the one hand and the accounting liability on the other should 
be clearly set up in the accounts and recorded in the annual 
reports of the respective lines. The same thing should also be 
done with the financial transactions between the Government and 


the several railways so as to keep the complete integrity of the 


finances and accounts of the different organizations. As the 
revenues of some of the railways are pledged as security to 
bondholders according to the loan agreements and considerable 
difference exists among these agreements, the maintenance of the 
integrity and individuality of the accounts of each line becomes 
especially important. Each line has its own history and its own _ 
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legal status; and to some extent, each will require its own 
operating policy. The fact that complete accounting autonomy 
for the several properties that make up the Government syste1.1 
of railways is essential in order to guard against a’confused state 
of mind on the part of those responsible for the operating and 
financial policy of these railways, is, therefore, accepted as the 
controlling principle for drafting and compiling the Report. The 
policy followed in devising the form of the Annual Report and 
in the adoption of the accounting classifications which form the 
basis of the Report, is a conservative one. It aims at insuring 
the safety and prosperity of the railways. 

Lack of space prevents us giving full extracts from this 
admirable report, but we hope to give a complete summary in 
our next issue. 


A TASK FOR THE NEW JAPANESE 
MINISTER TO CHINA 


The appointment of Baron Hayashi, formerly Japanese 
Ambassador to Italy, as Minister to China is an event of more 
than passing importance. The retiring Minister, Mr. Hioki, will 
chiefly be remembered for the part he took in the negotiations 
which led to the Sino-Japanese Treaty of May, 1915, a treaty 
forced upon China by a threat of war. Mr. Hioki personally 
was well-liked by most Chinese who came in contact with him, 
but he is inevitably associated in the mind of the people generally 
with an event that was regarded as a national humiliation. The 
terms of the 1915 Treaty were resented by the Chinese in both 
north and south, and their resentment took the practical shape of 
a partial boycott of Japanese goods and services. 

‘Most of the bitterness then engendered has passed away, and 
if no fresh occasion is given for Chinese resentment there is no 
good reason why the relations between China and Japan should 
not be as friendly as they should be between neighbours so close 
and with so much in common. Everything depends upon Japan. 
If the Japanese desire to gain the goodwill of the Chinese they 
have only to adopt a policy of conciliation instead of intimida- 
tion. The adoption of such a policy could not possibly be inter- 
preted as a confession of weakness. Ina military sense Japan is 
so immeasurably stronger than China that the adoption of a 
pelicy of conciliation could only he regarded as an intimation 
that Japan, conscious of her strength, was above the necessity of 
emphasizing its existence Ly resorting to bullying and brow- 
beating. On both high and low grounds the pursuance of a con- 
ciliatory policy would react beneficially on Japan’s interests. A 
nation can only achieve and maintain the esteem of other nations 
if it shows that it has a soul above mere aggrandizement. Cul- 
tivation of the will to conquer may make a nation feared, but 
cultivation of the will to help will not only make it respected, but 
will increase its own self-respect. The spiritual gain to Japan if 
she become a counsellor and friend of China would be immeasur- 
able. On lower grounds, the gratitude and goodwill of a country 
that presents possibilities of commercial expansion such as are 
found in China are an asset that cannot be regarded lightly. 
Moreover it would be disingenuous to pretend that other nations 
have been favourably impressed by the policy that Japan has 
hitherto adopted towards China. Even by those with whom she 
is most closely associated politically she is regarded with sus- 
picion, if not distrust. The diplomatic methods she adopted 
when she compelled China to accede to the demands she present- 
ed in January, 1915 were characterized by duplicity. Japan 
deceived the other Treaty Powers in regard to the scope of 
the demands, and enforced their acceptance by China by threat- 
ening to invade the country. It cannot be wondered at, in such 
circumstances, that Japan's international reputation suffered 
severely. If, however, she shows, by fair and considerate treat- 
ment of China, that she is anxious to retrieve her character, she 
will largely dissipate the suspicion with which she i admittedly 
regarded throughout the world. 

_ To Baron Hayashi has come the opportunity of inaugurat- 
ing the new policy. According to his published utterances he 
realizes to the full the evil effects that have been wrought by the 
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arrogance and contumely with which China has been treated by 
Japan in the past. Judged by his professions Baron Hayashi is 
in direct disagreement with that school of Japanese thought 
which considers that it is Japan's manifest destiny to establish 
her suzerainty over China. In his opinion the independence of 
China should be respected, and she should be aided and encour- 
aged to reorganize and reform. If Baron Hayashi has convinced 
his Government that the course of conciliation that he advocates 
would make for Japan’s benefit, and if he signalizes his occu- 
pancy of the post of Japanese Minister at Peking by winning 
the goodwill of the Chinese people, he will achieve fame among 
Japanese statesmen second only to that of the great Prince Ito. 
Baron Hayashi has long been absent from China, and it is, there- 
fore, to be expected that he is unaware of the precise causes of 
the almost universal dislike entertained for his fellow-country- 
men by the Chinese. It is not proposed in this article to set out 
those causes at any length, but it is desirable to call attention 
to two or three things, which are working vast injury to the rep- 
utation of Japan. First, and perhaps most important, 1s the 
practically unrestricted trade in morphia that is being carried on 
by Japanese in Manchuria and Shantung. Japan took part in 
the Opium Conference in Shanghai in 1909, and was a party to 
the International Opium Convention of 1912 by which the Powers 
concerned bound themselves to prevent the smuggling of morphia 
into China from territories under their control. Every Power 
except Japan has faithfully kept its engagement. Japan, on the 
other hand, has allowed an enormous trade in morphia to be 
carried on by her subjects, and she has sustained the ignominy 
and disgrace of being branded in an official Chinese publication, 
compiled on behalf of an international organization working for 
the Chinese Government, as a country whose pledged word is 
valueless, and which is willing to permit a trade of a most de- 
moralizing character to be carried on under the protection of the 
extra-territorial privileges enjoyed by her subjects. We direct 
the attention of Baron Hayashi to the following extract from the 
report on the foreign trade of China for the year 1915 prepared 
by the Statistical Secretary of the Chinese Maritime Customs. 


“Another and more serious result of the prohibition of 
opium has been the spreading of the morphia habit, which has 
led to the development of one of the most profitable trades in the 
country. The importation into China of morphia and instru- 
ments for its injection is absolutely prohibited except by foreign 
medical practitioners and foreign druggists for medicinal pur- 
poses and under special rules, but the drug is so easily smuggled 
that the prohibition is practically a dead letter. Morphia 1s 
manufactured chiefly in Great Britain, Germany, and Austria, 
and is sent to Japan by registered post via Siberia. It is released 
by the Post Office in Japan after payment of import duty, which 
is refunded on re-export to Korea or Dairen, and now presuma- 
bly to Kiaochau. No refund of duty can be claimed on re- 
export to China, because the importation into China is forbidden. 
Large quantities of morphia are introduced into Manchuria, 
where the evil habit is spreading rapidly, and Shantung is now in 
a favourable position to obtain the drug; while the commence- 
ment of morphia manufacture in Formosa leads to the expecta- 
tion that the province of Fukien will not be neglected. In 
Harbin the Russian authorities take vigorous steps to prevent 
the sale of the drug, any Russian subject found in possession of 
the poison being sent to prison, while Chinese offenders are 
handed over to the Chinese authorities. But the Russian police 
cannot arrest Japanese without the consent of the Japanese Con- 
sul. In the Japanese Railway Settlement of Changchun the 
traffic goes on quite openly. ‘The Japanese dealers employ Chin- 
ese agents, who carry a quantity of filled syringes and give 
injections in quiet corners and back streets for 3 or 4 cents. In 
this way the deplorable morphia habit is being rapidly spreac, 
and its effects are much more worse and much more quickly 
apparent than those caused by opium smoking, as the victim soon 
becomes incapable of work of any kind. It has been estimated 
that the annual profits of this disastrous traffic do not fall far 
short of £1,000,000.”’ 

Baron Hayashi can certainly feel no pride when he reads 
this damning indictment. If, as is to be hoped, he makes in- 
dependent inquiries, he will find that the case against Japan has 
been understated and that official countenance is indirectly given 
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to the dehumanized criminals who are engaged in the trade. 

Another matter that Baron Hayashi may with advantage inves- 
ticate is the illegal trade in copper cash being carried on in Shan- 
tung. he fortune of war having placed Japan in control of the 
Customs Office at T'singtau and of the Shantung Railway, great 
numbers of Japanese agents have for months past been buying 
up copper cash in the rural districts in Shantung, melting it down 
and shipping it to Japan. This is nota direct violation of the 
law, as the export of copper is not prohibited but the melting 1s 
illegal. The trade is carried on absolutely cpenly, and reports 
of the value and quantity of cash exported to Japan are given in 
the Japanese newspapers just as if the trade were legitimate. 
Japanese authorities assist Japanese law-breakers by allowing 
them to transport the cash along a railway controlled by the 
Japanese Government and by giving clearatice papers to vessels 
leaving Tsingtau with consignments of the copper for Japan. 
This is no slander by persons evilly disposed towards Japan. 
The facts are published openly in the Japanese Press, even the 
percentage Of profit accruing to the railway company being given. 
Baron Havr ni has, therefore, to envisage the fact that the 
Japanese Government is not only protecting its nationals against 
punishment for law-breaking in China, but is actually an accom- 
plice. The profits derived from this illegal trade are, of course, 
enormous. ‘The cash costs the Japanese dealers $310, Mexican 
currency, per ton. When it is melted down the amalgam con- 
tains 55 per cent of copper, 39 per cent of zinc, 4/2 per cent of 
lead and 1% per cent of other impurities. After being refined 
in Japan, the pure copper is sold back to China at a price reach- 
ing $1,400 per ton (although it may be mentioned that the market 
price in London is about $1,200 per ton). The position may be 
briefly stated thus. The Chinese sell the Japanese the cash for 
$310 per ton. The Japanese refine the amalgam and sell the 
copper back to"China, fo be transformed into copper cash, tor 
$1,400 per ton, and the lead and other metals extracted form an 
additional profit. Even after paying a “squeeze” to the Chinese 
mint authorities the Japanese make an enormous profit. Last 
year, according to Japanese reports, 45,000 tons of copper cash 
were purchased by Japanese in Shantung. One semi-official 
apanese, paper in recording this fact calmly mentioned that the 
‘visible supply ’’ remaining in Shantung amounted to 500,000 
tons ‘This is such a glaring abuse of the privileges of extra- 
territoriality that Baron Hayashi, if he sincerely desires to prove 
that Japan is animated by friendly feeling for China, may be 
expected to take steps to put an end to such a grave scandal. 

There are numerous other activities of Japanese subjects in 
China which arouse the resentment of the Chinese, and which 
discount the claim of the Japanese to be a law-abiding and 
honourable people, but we will content ourselves with drawing 
Baron Hayashi’s attention to one more matter, which though 
small in itself has been the cause of much material loss to the 
Chinese and much greater moral loss to the Japanese. In any 
part of China where foreigners reside the Chinese almost invari- 
ably refuse to let or lease buildings to the Japanese. This is 
because a large proportion of Japanese, once they have obtained 
possession of a house, refuse either to pay rent or vacate the 
premises. No redress can be obtained from the Japanese 
authorities, and often the unfortunate Chinese actually have to 
pay the Japanese a solatium for handing back the premises to 
the rightful owner. In one instance, in Peking, the Chinese 
house-owner succeeded after protracted negotiations in inducing 
the Japanese tenant to leave. When he went to take possession 
of his house, however, he discovered to his amazement that the 
Japanese had so/d the house to another Chinese. The house- 
owner sought for redress from the Japanese authorities, but was 
pee off from time to time and the matter has not yet been 
setlied, 

Baron Hayashi will readily recognise that this exploitation 
of the Chinese by his nationals under the cloak of extra-terri- 
toriality not only prevents the bonds of friendship between the 
two countries from being drawn tighter, but causes other for- 
eigners in China to hold the Japanese in very low estimation. 
lhe systematic exploitation of China’s weakness by taking unfair 
advantage of the rights of extra-territoriality is carried on dy 
Japan alone. ‘When Baron Hayashi verifies the facts above set 
Out, as he can easily do, he could do his country a vast service 
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by summarily putting an end to the activities of those unpatriotic 
Japanese who, for personal gain, are trailing the honour of their 
country in the dust. 


ANGLO-FRENCH-AMERICAN CO-OPERATION 


In another article, reference is made to the words of Mr. 
Wiilard D. Straight on the subject of American financial 
co-operation with Britain and France. This question of 
American co-operation will become one of the great factors in 
the settlement of fost-bellum questions, and make for a peaceful 
solution of other world problems, especially those affecting the 
future status of China. In discussing the real attitude of the 
leading American bankers on this important subject, it 1s 
essential to refer again to the activities of the Japanese to induce 
Americans to co-operate with them in the “ peaceful exploita- 
tion ’’ of China. 

It will be remembered that last November, Baron 
Shibusawa, the venerable philanthropist and financier of Japan, 
made a special visit to the United States for the purpose of 
having a personal heart to heart talk with our prominent men on 
the issues between the two countries, and, what was the most 
important, to induce American capital to work in conjunction 
with Japanese brains and in the development of China. The 
theory was perfect. He was respectfully received, wined, dined 
and feted, and Americans were permitted to listen again to the 
usual flow of after dinner Oratory anent the traditional friend- 
ship between the two nations, and how profitable it would be if 
Americans would employ Japanese managers and other skilled 
assistants when they invested their money in Chinese 
enterprises. 

Americans were invited to become the financial ally of 
Japan in the exploitation of China, that commercial partnership 
that was originally conceived by Count Okuma and proffered to 
Great Britain to complement and strengthen the existing 
political alliance. As the British financiers politely rejected this 
new doctrine so the Americans courteously declined the 
invitation to become Japan’s partner in China. It was at one 
of these grand banquets arranged in honor of Baron Shibusawa 
at the Hotel Astor in New York, that Mr. Straight, voicing the 
sentiment of the leading American bankers, announced the new 
policy of Wall Street in connection with those nations whose 
sacrifices had made possible the huge accumulation of wealth in 
America. If, as Mr. Straight pointed out, “these profits rep- 
resent the life blood of the manhood of Britain and France and 
are to be held as a sacred trust,” the words convey the idea that 
the money will be employed to enable the survivors to prosecute 
the war to a successful termination, and, when the struggle is 
over, to assist them in reestablishing their industries and foreign 
trade. 

As London and Paris have in the past contributed their 
millions to the development of America, and, as American 
enterprises’ and foreign loans have been successful, largely 
because of British and French co-operation, so in the future, 
now that the tables are turned, will Wall Street stand behind 
those whose wealth has helped to make America what it is to-day. 

It was this sentiment which failed to penetrate the minds of 
the Japanese. The echoes of the demands upon China were 
fresh in the thoughts of Americans; they remembered that Japan 
in her might, had cynically ignored previous understandirgs, and 
anulied the American agreement for the financing of the 
Chinchow-Aigun railway and the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
loan for the construction of a Chinese navy yard in the Province 
of Fukien; they recalled that Japan had endeavored to supplant 
her Ally in the Yangtsze Valley and deprive her of valuable 
railway rights; they could not so easily forget those other 
demands aimed at the conversion of China into a vassal state of 
the Mikado, and they realized that a financial alliance with 
Japan could only result in further encroachments on the trade 
of those who were unable at that time adequately to protect their 
interests in China. 
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“Finance us in Yunnan, and you will see how quickly we 
will drop the California question,’ boldly proclaimed Mr. 
Kinnosuki, the spokesman for Baron Shibusawa in the Review 
of Reviews. ‘The Japanese overreached themselves. They failed 
to understand the fundamentals of American thought and 
sentiment. Here was the leading Japanese publicist in 
America, the dean of their publicity propaganda and intimate 
of Japan’s most beloved philanthropist and humanitarian, public- 
ly advocating that America should finance Japan in a Chinese 
province, recognized amongst the Allies as the special sphere of 
activity of France; this at a time while the devoted armies 
of the latter were winning the admiration of the world, and of 
ages to come, for their indomitable defense of their native soil 
against the murderous onslaughts of the legions of the Crown 
Prince at Verdun. “ Lend to us the profits you have made from 
the heroic sacrifices of France, so that we can enter into the 
province of Yunnan and supplant them while they are still fight- 
ing for their existence ; co-operate with us in Yunnan, so we can 
become entrenched in that corner of China and command the 
mountain passes into the Indian Empire of Britain beyond, while 
she can interpose no objection; do this for us and we will get 
out of California, bag and baggage, and leave you in peace,”’ 
Mr. Kinnosuki proclaimed in effect, to the American people. Is 
it any wonder that the mission of the good Baron was a failure? 
If Mr. Kinnosuki had paid the slightest attention to the message 
conveyed to the Japanese by Mr. Straight at the Hotel Astor 
banquet, their keen intelligence would have told them that 
American financial co-operation was being reserved for the 
benefit of those whose sacrifices and devotion to the principles 
of liberty gave them a first call on the wealth of the United 
States. 

It is inconceivable that the Japanese Government was 
cognizant of, or approved of this slip of its veteran publicist 
in America, or that he in any way interpreted the real sentiments 
of Baron Shibusawa. It can only be explained as the undiplo- 
matic utterance of an over-zealous publicity agent. On the 
other hand, it is well understood in America, that Mr. Kinnosuki 
was the mouthpiece of Baron Shibusawa, and carried on the 
work for co-operation after the latter had departed for Japan. 
His message to America is clear and to the point. It speaks for 
itself. Mr. Kinnosuki’s cold-blooded propcsition to America 
as the price for the termination of the immigration issue, admits 
of no two interpretations. 

Although there were other excellent reasons why Americans 
could not entertain the overtures of Baron Shibusawa, it was 
this slip of Mr. Kinnosuki’s which effectively nullified the object 
of his mission and made impossible any further consideration 
of a proposition for American co-operation with Japan in the 
Far East. 

This may be recorded as one expression of American 
co-operation with Britain and France. Although American 
financiers may be willing to advance funds that could be civerted 
to Japan in order that the latter might benefit in a military 
sense, they will not be a party to any transaction that will turn 
over the profits derived from the sale of munitions and supplies 
to Britain and France to assist a commercial or political 
competitor to oust them from their special spheres of ‘activity in 
other parts of the world. 

It.is perhaps too early to indicate precisely in what manner 
America will co-operate with Britain and France to re-establish 
their enterprises abroad. For the present, it stands to reason 
that the leading financiers friendly to the cause of the Allies will 
hold the major portion of their resources to facilitate the 
indispensible financing of urgent war orders, not only in England 
and France, but also in Italy and Russia. Until the termination 
of the war, co-operation along other lines is difficult, as the 
exigencies of the situation compel the investment of huge sums 
of American capital to create a merchant marine to carry the 
enormous tonnage of exports to all parts of the world, now held 
up for lack of bottoms. 

It is natural that Britons in the Far East should consider 
their own interest first, and hope for American financial 
co-operation in the many legitimate British enterprises now at a 
standstill for lack of funds. This matter has received careful 
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attention from leading financiers in New York, and it is entirely 
probable that when the time is opportune, a satisfactory working 
arrangement will be agreed upon to help out this situation. For 
the present the war requirements of the Allies must receive first 
attention. It is true that American capital is seeking an outlet 
in South America‘and the Far East, but in view of America s 
position in this field, this activity carries no menace to the 
interests of Britain or France. The activities of the American 
International Corporation and its subsidiaries who have entered 
the held, are directed by Mr. Willard Straight whose sentiments 
on friendly co-operation with Britain and France are already on 
record. The new firm of Gaston, Williams and Wigmore, who 
are now entering the China field, are animated by the same 
spirit. This great concern owes its present prosperity to its 
untiring efforts to furnish the Allies with much needed sup- 
plies. The main truth that should strike home, is that the 
real American sentiment is overwhelmingly in sympathy 
with the cause that the Allies are fighting to uphold in 
Europe, and the spirit of friendly co-operation as announced by 
Mr. Straight is a reflection of those higher ideals on which the 
fundamentals of a common civilization are based. 


G. B.R. 


ALLIANCE DIRECTED AGAINST AMERICA 


Before Japan can “face the stormy seas of the Pacific” 
and settle the so-called racial problems, and acquire an outlet for 
her surplus millions, it was essential to her chances of success 
that her differences with her old enemy, Russia, be amicably 
compounded. The world cannot forget, that hardly had the ink 
dried on the Portsmouth Peace Treaty, Russia began to prepare 
to regain her lost prestige. The double tracking of the Siberian 
Railway, the construction of the Amur line, the strengthening ot 
the fortifications of Vladivostok, the forced colonization of the 
country east of Baikal, had only one object. Russia’s activity 
compelled Japan to feverishly increase her army, or face defeat. 
It is well to recall an interview with General Hunterberger, 
ex-governor of the Russian Maritime Provinces, published in a 
Japanese paper only a few days before the outbreak of the 
European war. It throws a side light on the recent alliance 
between the two nations. General Hunterberger said :— 

“ Peace between Russia and Japancan only be maintained 
by keeping the armaments of both countries in balance... .7/e 
population of Russia will be brought up to more than 300,000,000 
in another fifty years, and the only outlet is Siberia and other 
Asiatic countries. Their prospective competitors are the Yellow 
races whose incoming at presentis far greater than the Russians 
in the Maritime Provinces. Japan and Russia are facing each 
other in Manchuria and the tendency is for the two to come into 
collision sooner or Jater. Japanese give free vent to this senti- 
ment in public speeches. Though Russia should refrain from 
aggression, repletion and expansion of armaments must not be 
neglected for a moment. Russia should always be prepared to 
face invasion by Japan in the event of a European war. Peace 
can only be strengthened by keeping the armaments of both 
countries on an equal footing.” 

This statement discloses two basic truths which cannot be 
ignored in any serious study of the new alliance. Russia’s great 
growth of population, and the need for territory, is one, and the 
fact that up to that time, Russia was the hypothetical enemy. of 
Japan, is the other. However, in the years following the 
Russian war, Japan had to face new problems arising out of the 
racial questions in the Pacific, problems which wounded her 
pride, and instilled a desire for revenge. The Japanese statesmen 
were inadilemma. They dared not attempt to solve the problems 
in the Pacific, while Russia stood ready to take advantage of her 
exposed flank by attacking her position in Manchuria and Korea. 
War in the Pacific over the racial issues, meant that the Russian 
legions would again swarm down into Manchuria, and Japan 
would once more be face to face with a struggle for national 
existence. | | 
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The European war, and Russia's great need for arms and 
munitions created the opportunity for Japan to compound her 
differences with her old enemy, and clear the stage for the solu- 
tion of the Pacific problems. So, for the last year, the Japanese 
press has been vigorously advocating an alliance with Russia to 
clinch the advantage already obtained. It is well to go back for 
a year and read the inspired utterances of the Japanese press to 
gather the full significance of the new alliance. It will be dis- 
closed that the Japanese cynically admit that the ailianee is 
primarily directed against America. Readers of the London 
Morning Post will remember the remarkably well written series 
of articles published during the early part of last year from its 
well informed special correspondent, then in Tokio. How they 
passed the censors in Japan and England is amystery. In April 
of jast year, he devoted a letter to the agitation in Japan in 
favour of the Russian alliance, and said :—. 

“ The Japanese press is full of the subject. of the proposed 
alliance. Japanese diplomats in Petrograd have written home 
favorably of such a possibility, and the leading men of Japan are 
open in its advocacy. A significant aspect of the proposed 
alliance is that it ts not merely for mutual protection but aimed 
particularly at a third party. Such is the assertion of the verna- 
cular press. Who the third party is, need not now be guessed, 
though such a diversion would be easy.” 

Press dispatches from Tokio published in New York on 
April 15 of last year summarized the state of feeling in Japan on 
this important development. British and French papers dis- 
cussed it within the limits of the censorship and the obligations 
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of friendship for their -present allies. The German press 
repeatedly referred to the trouble in store for America from this 
quarter. Le Temps editorially referred to the new factor in 
world politics, and said that “the main features of the new 
alliance would. provide for a free outlet for Russia by the 
Dardanelles, and a dominant influence in Eastern Asia for 
Japan.’ ae 3 

; The sentiment of Japan may be summed up in the following 
words from a speech made by Mr. Shimada, the leading orator 
of Japan, and Presiding officer of the Lower House of th 
Diet: : 

“There is no reason why we should not enter into an 
alliance with Russia. As the alliance should not only be for the 
protection of mutual interests, but have a third party as its 
objective, it might be better to hold it in abeyance for the present 
so as to avoid creating misapprehension.” 

The situation has not changed. The same sentiments 
prevail in Japan, only the feeling against America has grown 
more intense, as the necessity for expansion has become more 
urgent. Itis foolish for Americans to close their eyes to the 
facts. No amount of diplomatic verbiage can disguise the real 
import of the understanding. A Russo-Japanese alliance aimed 
at the United States has been consummated. The armaments of 
Japan are being expanded to acquire colonies and to enforce the 
racial equality of Japanese in America and the British posses- 
sions in the Pacific. The utterance of the Japanese statesmen, 
publicists and professors cannot be misinterpreted. The wind 
all biows from one direction. ~ 


THE AMERICAN LOANS TO THE ALLIES 


The*Japanese press has given wide publicity to the state- 
ment that the new alliance was entered into by Russia as part 
compensation to Japan for the latter’s supply of arms and 
ammunition. In other words, the Japanese confess that they 
have taken advantage of Russia’s plight to extract political pro- 
fit in advance of the termination of the war and the general 
peace settlement. 

While Japan has been pressing home an alliance directed 
primarily against America as the price for her supply of muni- 
tions to Russia, let us analyze the American loan or credit of 
$500,000,000 to Great Britain and France. 

Since the outbreak of the war, Russia has been compelled to 
purchase the bulk of her military supplies from Japan. Her 
requirements were enormous, as she was as unprepared in this 
respect as were her Allies. Her own store of reserve ammunition 
was expended in the hrst phases of the war or during the initial 
drive into Galicia. At this juncture, taking advantage of the 
life and death struggle in Europe, and seizing the opportunity 
she had waited for so many years, Japan proceeded to advance 
her specal interests in China by the presentation of the now 
notorious twenty-one demands. Her army and navy were 
mobilized to support her ultimatum and overawe defenseless 
China into submission. This ied to an interruption in the 
steady flow of war munitions to Russia at the precise time when 
she had to meet the mighty onslaught of von Hindenberg’s 
legions on the plains of Poland. The result is history. The 
heroic Russians fought with their bare hands, with iron bars 
and other crude weapons, and were mowed down like wheat under 
the scythe. For lack of arms and munitions, Poland was lost, 
and the Baltic province invaded. The forces of the Czar were 
beaten back, broken and shattered. 

I passed through Petrograd when the streams of wounded 
Russians were pouring into the capital from the eastern front, 
and at the time when the Duma and the Russian press were 
wildly exclaiming “ Where are those. Japanese munitions?” 

_ jJapan’s diversion from the paths of international rectitude 
inher unwarranted aggression on weak and defenseless China, 


had a direct bearing on the crushing defeat of her Ally. Not 
only did Japan selfishly seek her own advantage in China at 
the expense of her Allies, but, in what was the darkest hour of 
the war for Russia, she failed to make good on munitions. 
While the Germans were battering away at Libau and 
pushing ahead along the whole Galician front, and the Russians 
were being driven back for Jack of munitions, Japan was 
concentrating all her efforts upon pounding “by peaceful 
means ” her defenseless neighbor, China. It may be convenient 
for Russia to have a short memory while the war endures but 
there are others who have followed the record. 


This lack of munitions and the urgent necessity of arrang- 
ing adequate credits for their purchase, led to the hurried trip to 
Paris of M. Bark, the Russian Minister of Finance. The fate of 
Russia and the cause of the Allies h nged on a constant and abun- 
dant supply of ammunition for the armies of the Czar. The 
resources of America were then taxed to the limit for the benefit of 
France and Britain. Russia could be more readily supplied from 
Japan, but the latter's capacity was limited and under Govern- 
ment control. Japan furthermore lacked the ready funds 
wherewith to enlarge her plants and increase her output. Un- 
like America, Japan could not of herself finance these enlarge- 
ments and erection of new plants to meet the huge requirements 
of Russia, and Russia's finances could not stand the immediate 
strain. She also had to be assisted. So in August of last year, 
the British and French governments guaranteed to the Japanese 
Government the costs of the necessary arsenal extensions and 
erection of new munition plants. Faced with this additional 
financial burden, the British and French governments applied 
the following month to America for a loan or credit of a 
billion dollars, in part, to finanee their own orders in the United 
States, and, as the facts would indicate, to facilitate the release 
of their own funds for the payment of Russia’s war orders in 
Japan. | 

Had the American lean been a failure, could Britain and 
France have carried Russia and provided the funds for the 
creation of a mammoth munitions industry in Japan? Analysis 





of the situation would indicate that the American loan and other 
credit arrangements by the American bankers had a direct bear- 
ing on the ability of England and France to finance Russia in 
Japan. If stretched to a final conclusion, it would tend to 
strengthen the statement, that American money made possible 
the creation of this new industry in Japan. A leading financial 
authority of Wall Street several months ago estimated that the 
American bankers up to that time advanced over $2,000,000,000 
gold in loans and credits to the Entente Allies, and under the 
new arrangement of credits advanced on American securities 
held in London and Paris, at least another billion of credits has 
been arranged. 


The profits from the war orders placed in Japan have been 
enormous. If due allowance be made for the repayment of 
advances made for the expansion of existing plants and the 
erection of new ones, a handsome profit will remain. The 
Japanese Government at the very outset, declined to permit 
private firms to undertake any of these orders, establishing a 
rigid monopoly’ for the benefit of its own arsenals and work- 
shops. Ina special correspondence published in the New York 
Times under date of Tokyo, August 31, appeared the following 
illuminating information :— 

“ The fact that the Imperial Government has declined to allow 
any private concerns to undertake the manufacture of munitions 
of war for Russia, but has undertaken this part of the order 
itself is regarded as significant of the policy which aims to 
utilize the occasion for permanently enlarging the nation's 
arsenals. ‘This opportunity of enlarging the arsenals and 
placing them on a war footing without attracting the notice of 
taxpayers is a matter of quiet satisfaction to those charged with 
national defense. Certain business corporations, not willing to 
lose this opportunity of contracting for profitable orders, are 
urging the authorities to accord them a share, but as far as 
ammunition is concerned the Government appears to be determined 
to retain that as an official undertaking, as hitherto. 

“There are not wanting those who criticise the Govern- 
ment’s readiness to undertake these orders, but the reply to this 
criticism says that the increased revenue from exports and 
supply of war munitions should place the nation in a better 
financial position and render naval expansion more easy.” 

When it is remembered that 82 per cent of the industries of 
the Empire are controlled by the Government, it will be seen 
that for all practical purposes, the huge profits from these 
lucrative war orders are diverted through different channels into 
the government coffers. The rapid inflow of money in payment 
for war munitions and supplies resulted in the accumulation of 
an idle surplus in the banks, causing the lowering of interest on 
deposits four times in six months. Due to the combined exces; 
of exports over imports and to payment for Japanese munitions 
in London, Japan’s gold reserve at home and abroad has now 
reached $300,000,000 gold. If the war lasts another year, these 
official profits may easily ascend to over $500,000,000. ‘The 
Japanese Government is now on the road to prosperity. 

The arsenals that Japan demanded that China should pay for 
last year, have been presented to her by Britain and france and the 
profits from the munition orders have provided the urgent funds to 
press to completion her ambitious program for the expansion and 
repletion of her navy. 


With this brief glance into Japan’s financial position as the 
resu:t of profits from exports of munitions and war supplies, it 
is interesting to read the following extract from an interview 
given out last October to the Japanese press by Mr. Taketomi, 
the Minister of Finance. 


~ The deficit in the revenue for the current fiscal year has 
already amounted to over $5,000,000. It is chiefly due to the 
decrease in the revenue from all taxes, stamps, and from 
Government controlled undertakings. The Imperial Railway 
Board must redeem next year loans to the amount of $15,000,000 
goldin Britain, but the Treasury is too pressed for available funds 
fo carry out the redemption. Therefore, the authorities are inclined to 
convert them into new bonds. Should the conversion be impossible 
amidst the war. the Government will issue short-term bonds at 
home and pay back the loans in Britain. In this connection, how- 
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ever, the public is requested to remember that the Government will 
never dare to float loans at home only to redeem national bonds 
abroad.’’ 


The above statement is the most powerful light that, up to 
date, has been thrown on the workings of Japanese finance. Mr. 
Taketomi, addressing himself to his own countrymen, tells us 
that owing to lack of funds in the Treasury from ordinary 
revenues, Japan was unable to meet her obligations in the re- 
demption of $15,000,000 of railway bonds maturing this year in 
London, and, conversion being impossible owing to the war, 
recourse was necessary to a domestic loan. This loan has since 
been floated in Japan. ‘The question naturally arises; what has 
become of the huge profits accrueing to the Government from 
the manufacture of war materials? 


Mr. Taketomi tells us plainly that they were not being paid 
into the treasury, or there would be no necessity to worry about 
the redemption of $15,000,000 railway bonds in London this 
year. There is only one deduction to make. These huge profits 
are being created into a special fund for a special purpose, and 
remain under the control of the army and navy authorities who 
operate the arsenals and government workshops. Remembering 
the answer to the criticisms directed against the Government 
entering into this business, to the effect that the profits would 
render naval expansion more easy, and the speech of Count 
Okuma to the Diet, “that not a day can be lost in pushing 
through the naval repletion program,’’ it is not difficult to guess 
what the specific purpose 1s. 


The logical conclusion drawn from the preceding facts, 
indicates that the $500,000,000 American loan and other credits 
to Britain and France, released the funds in those countries, net 
only for the expansion of Japan’s arsenals and munitions-pro- 
ducing plants, and the placing of orders equalling the full amount 
of the loan, but has provided the Japanese Government through 
its monopoly of this business, with enormous profits, which are 
being diverted to the rapid repletion of its armaments, cynically 
admitted as being directed against the nation whose friendship 


-and sympathy for the cause of the Allies, made it possible. 


The facts presented above are irrefutable. The deductions 
are obvious and wunshakable. Americans had a_ precise 
knowledge of the menace to their own peace and happiness 
involved in the loan to the Allies which presented Japan with her 
arsenals and provided the funds for the rapid rvep/etion and 
expansion of her already formidable fleet. Instead of interfering 
with or hampering the Joan, the national banking laws were inter- 
preted to facilitate advances to Foreign Governments far 1n excess 
of the legal limit imposed for the protection of depositors against 
loans to individuals or corporations. The American bankers 
in charge of the negotiations were also fully informed as to the 
meaning of the loan. Yet, with a precise knowledge of what it 
all meant to our own security, with a full realization of the 
attitude of Japan and the significance of her then mooted 
alliance with Russia, the American financiers never hesi- 
tated. Americans lived up to their traditions and ideals. No 
favors were asked nor were any offered. When America is 
brought face to face with the issues in the Pacific she is ready 
to face them alone, ‘There are no strings tied to the American 
assistance to the Allies. 

Japan's armaments, with her new-found strength, will be first 
directed against China. The national life of this defenseless 
nation will be snuffed out a /a Korea, and the government will pass 
under the tutelage of Japan preparatory to its final absorptien. If 
American help to the Allies has in any way contributed to this 
situation, the Allies are in honor obligated to unite their protest 
with that of America to save this unfortunate nation from the 
aggression of Japan. That is all. Our own issues we can face 
alone. ‘This is the answer to the criticisms heaped upon us by 
those who fail to understand or appreciate the fundamental 
impulses which stimulate our national life and ideals. 


In conclusion, it may be well to invite the attention of those 
who see in the new Russo-Japanese Agreement another guarantee 
of peace in the Far East, to the utterance of Baron Kato 
published in the /afan Chronicle of May 18th, ulto. “ Zhe 
present rapprochement with Russia has been made possible largely 
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because Japan was the ally of the Power supporting Russia on the 
Vest and providing her with the means of making those purchases 
which have had so much to do with the warmer feelings which 
Japan has rather suddenly conceived for Russia.’’ It will not 
escape the intelligence of the Japanese jingoes, that the Power 
providing Russia with the funds for the enlargement of Japan's 
arsenals, is in turn under heavy obligations to that — third 
Power ’’ against whom the Russian alliance is directed. But 
the “third Power”’ has not pressed its friends for <ssurances of 
political support or sought to reap any political advantage in 
return for its assistance. ‘The “third power” has full confidence 
that in the final “show down” her traditional friendship and thor- 
ough understanding with Japan’s allies inthe West will outweigh 
and nullify the recent understanding between Japan and Russia, 
when it operates to the disadvantage of those common interests 
in the Pacific, that some day will have to be solved. And, as 
the Honorable Ally of the West has fought the battle for a 
common civilization in Europe, the “Third Power,’’ if the time 
comes, will shoulder the burden for the further preservation of 
those ideals and standards on which our common civilization and 
homes are founded. 

We further invite the careful attention of the Japanese 
jingoes to the fact that their new-found friend and Ally, has been, 
and will be for many years to come, a large borrower of funds 
for public improvements and exploitation of vast natural re- 
sources. Russia’s old Ally and banker will be unable to carry 
the load in the future, and, realizing this, Russia has already 
started a press propaganda in the United States to create a 
favorable sentiment for the investment of American capital in 
Russian bonds and securities. Russia’s great need for capital, 
may bring about an understanding with her other allies and 
America, which will convert the recent agreement into another 
piece of paper to be consigned to the diplomatic waste basket. 
The American loan to Russia of $50,000,000 gold, in addition to 
a credit of $75,000,000 for the use of the Russian Government 
at Petrograd, announced in dispatches from New York, dated 
June 16, would seem to be one of the first steps towards a more 
thorough, Russo-American understanding, and, notwithstanding 
that this transaction was free from politics, on its face, it must 
counteract in part the Russian pact with Dai Nippon. The 
attitude of America as contrasted with the selfish political policy 
of Japan is emphasized by the statements of the Japanese verna- 
cular press. The Zvkyo Asahi in April last explained that the 
arrangement for the transfer of the Russian Chinese Eastern 
Railway south of the Sungari to Japan was because of Russia's 
inability to pay cash for war supplies purchased in Japan. Which 
led the Jafan Chrenicle to observe :— 

“In putting forth this explanation, the 4sahi sets the policy 
of its country in an unfavorable light. Japan is an Ally of Russia 
in the great war that is being waged. The Allies have agreed to 
pool their resources, with the result that Britain has lent 316 
million pounds sterling to the other Powers of the Alliance, 
while they on their side, have provided men and maintained 
operations on land until Britain, in add:tion to keeping the seas 
clear, could increase her expeditionary force to the dimensions of 
a great army. ‘The statement in the 4sa/i implies that Japan is 
taking a different course, and in return for the supply of muni- 
tions to Russia demands, in lieu of immediate cash, what is 
virtually a political advantage. We should be sorry to believe 
that this is the correct interpretation of what has taken place, as 
it would be far from creditable to Japan.’’ 

In its editorial of May 18 on“ Alliance Projects and Baron 
Kato,’’ the Japan Chronicle again referred to this situation in 
the following terse terms :— 

“When it came to the flotation of a Russian loan for the 
modest sum of Yen 50,000,000, there was a poor response, though 
it was obvious that its success would promote Russo-Japanese 
trade, and the underwriters were left with the greater part of the 
issue On their hands. Since then has developed the spectacle of 
Japanese manufacturers not caring to accept Russian orders at 
all. How different is this from the eagerness exhibited a year 
ago! Itis openly stated if they get a British guarantee for pay- 
ment, though it be a private one, they will go ahead for all they 
are worth, and with an easy mind; but they are not inclined to 
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accept Russian Government paper. It is not very encourag- 
ing to a prospective Aliy to discover such a reluctance to accept 
a bond for a few millions, when there was such enthusiasm to 
be linked together in much greater responsibilities. And again, 
though, as we are often told, the essence of a contract is reci- 
procity, a common impecuniousness means meeting one’s Ally on 
a level which Japanese statesmen would not altogether appreciate. 
It may be a one-sided reciprocity where one side borrows and 
the other side lends, but it is one that has been keenly appreciated 
in the past and probably will be again in the future.’’ 

We may be mistaken, but the signs all point to the fact that 
the alliance was one forced on Russia by Japan at a time when 
the former had no option but to comply, and the political advant- 
ages thereby secured against the “third party” have already been 
offset by the financial “ alliance ’’ between the latter and Russia 
heralded by the recent loans and credit, and being daily streng- 
thened by a press propaganda in America, seconded and supported 
by the great financial interests ef Wall Street. 





RINDERPEST FACTS Il’S. THEORY 


Rinderpest, scourge of the tropical agriculturist, has broken 
out of control in the Philippines and cattle are dying by scores 
daily. This is the second time that the plague has menaced the 
Islands, the first being in 1902 when upwards of 490,000 cattle 
died and almost as many farmers were reduced to beggary, for 
no one who has ever watched the tropical farmer churn his little 
plot of ground into a mud puddle a foot deep before planting. 
can doubt the utter and complete interdependence of man and 
beast in the production of the daily rice. Then, the Americans 
had been in control only four years, three of which had been 
spent in making that control secure, and some allowatice must be 
made for lack of experience. The present epidemic, however, 
cannot be so readily excused since eighteen years experience, 
years in which was brought about the control of the disease, was 
available. 

The Government had evolved a plan by which rinderpest 
was gradually being blotted out, a plan which depended absolutely 
for its success on complete centralization of control, and one 
which permitted no interference by the Filipino politician. This 
plan was based upon the limitations of the Filipino as actually 
demonstrated in the past. The Filipino had proved incapable and 
was utterly disregarded when it came to saving him from his 
own inability to protect himself. Working on this basis of fact, 
rinderpest was brought under control. 

One of the first acts of the new administration in the Philip- 
pines was to remove the control of animal diseases from the Bureau 
of Agriculture and place the enforcement of the law in the hands 
of the provincial governors, the theory being that as the Filipino 
was to be made independent at the earliest possible moment, all 
possible power should be placed in his hands. And what easier 
dole of power than to permit him to assist in a matter so closely 
allied with the prosperity of his country. The suppression of 
rinderpest had been a gradual process under the Bureau of 
Agriculture, but the steadily decreasing number of towns from 
which rinderpest was reported showed that the ultimate end was 
also sure, even if slow of attainment. : 

To be sure the provincial authorities often clashed with the 
agriculture inspectors. Sometimes the officials of the municipa- 
lities were under suspicion of having assisted owners of infected 
herds to remove them from the ken of the inspectors, but even 
with this friction and the difficulty of working efhciently without 
official co-operation, rinderpest was steadily losing ground. That 
the drastic methods necessarily employed by the bureau did not 
meet with the approval of the particular Filipino farmer whose 
herd was infected, goes without saying. The oureau insisted 
that the carcass of the carabao must be destroyed by burning, 
while the Filipino farmer could not see the harm in stripping the 
hide from the carcass and selling it. Cases have been known also 
of the flesh of the plague stricken animals having been sold for 
food and at least one instance is known of the exhumation of a 
carcass and an attempt to sell it in the market. 
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What possible considerations led to the order removing 
the control of rinderpest from the bureau’s hands, has never 
been stated. At any rate. the order was made and its 
effects after 18 months are just beg.nning to be appreciated 
by the powers that be and even the governors of the 
provinces are becoming alarmed over the rapid spread of the 
disease, although they do not consider that their failure to carry 
out the full provisions of the law has anything to do with the 
case. Their failure to justify the confidence placed in them by 
Governor General Harrison is not admitted, nor does the 
Governor General himself, if his annual message to the Philip- 
pine legislature is taken into account, consider that the Governors 
are in any way at fault. ‘The message states: 

Rinderpest and the locust plague are still with us, as they 
have been for so many years in the past, and you (legis- 
lators) are requested to give further study to plans for the 
final elimination of these grave menaces to agriculture. ‘The 
experience of many years in,the Philippines has demonstrat- 
ed the fact that quarantine alone is not suificient to 
eradicate rinderpest from the islands although the 
spread of the disease is undoubtedly greatly re- 
stricted by the efforts put forth by the people to 
that end. Nevertheless, recent investigations of the 
subject indicate that a satisfactory solution of the question 
may be found in the simultaneous inoculation of the cattle. 
Further and much larger appropriations for this 
purpose are therefore advised. 

This is exactly the stand taken by the Bureau of Agriculture 
officials several years ago—with some noteworthy differences. 
The bureau insisted that any quarantine to be effective must be 
absolute. The answer of the new Government was to put the 
quarantine into the provincial officials’ hands with the result 
that rinderpest now is in danger of getting utterly out of control. 
For years the bureau has been hammering away at the Assembly 
for adequate funds with which to immunize the cattle of the 
Islands, but without result. Now comes the Governor General 
and adds his plea io that of the bureau. In response the As- 
sembly cut the totally inadequate item of Pesos 100,000 down to 
a beggarly Pesos 25,000. 

The latest moves in the rincerpest campaign have been the 
circulation of a pamphlet telling what rinderpest is, among the 
people of Luzon where every farmer knows from bitter experi- 
ence gained in 1902, exactly what the disease is and what it 
means to him. This was the first move. Next a conference 
of Governors was called to consider the gravity of the situation. 
Part of this session was behind closed doors with Vice-Governor 
Martin as the chief speaker. He is said to have threatened 
that measures similar to martial law might be instituted in case 
the disease was not speedily put under control. 

One of the more enlightened Governors suggested that 
immunization of cattle be made obligatory upon the owners 
throughout the islands, but other Governors thought such a 
measure might be so unpopular among the people as to be im- 
possible of realization. About the only measures that met with 
unanimous approval were that the jegislature appropriate Pesos 
1,000,000 to be used in immunization and that a prize be offered 
for a sure cure for rinderpest. Thus the whcle conference 
simmered down to the usva! principles of the Filipino politician 
which are that the government must do for the people whatever 
the people are not willing to do for themselves and that the 
measures to be taken must be nice easy ones lest the people 
disapprove and visit that disapproval upon the party in power. 


Some idea of the gravity of the situation may be gained 
from the reports of the Bureau of Agriculture of cases that 
came under official cognizance, made public on June 1. In this 
the number of carabao dying during one week was given as 560, 
which rate if continued for a year would carry off 30,000 animals, 
catising a loss to their owners of at least Pesos 3,000,000 in the 
value of the animals and a further loss from lack of cultivation 
of more than 30,000 acres. When it is considered that the total 
deaths for 1914, when the bureau had full control, were under 
3,000 animals or only one-tenth the loss under the present 
creat the unnecessary toll levied upon the agriculturists can 
be seen. 
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PURSUING THE CHINESE TRADER 
CoMPETITION Gastveatic A CHANGE IN Past PRACTICES 


The policy of the China Coast merchant for several 
centuries has not been that of the fleet hunter who pursues his 
game, but rather that of the pompous person in an upholstered 
shooting box who waits languidly for the beaters and dogs to 
run something into the open. There has been dignity and 
conservatism to spare in the China trade, and a fair profit all 
around. ‘There was little competition in the old days and life in 
the East was pleasant, placid and remunerative. The Chinese 
are unchanging because they are pleased with their own ways, 
and for the same gond reason the business methods of the 
biggest firms on the China Coast have been as stereotyped as 
those of their Chinese neighbors. But in the last two years 
there has been a radical change in methods, and very recently an 
open revolution in the attitude towards the trade of China which 
has given the old-timers a series of severe shocks and has fired 
the newcomers with no little zest and enthusiasm. 


In the old days, when one came to found a business in | 
China, he built a house, an office, and a warehouse, and erected — 
a ten foot wall around them. His next step was to employ a 
Chinese manager, known in the East as a “ compradore,’’ to 
whom he showed the goods he had to sell, named the things he 
wanted to buy, and said “go to it,” or the equivalent in the 
parlance of the day. This done the business was established 
and the founder proceeded to wear a path from his front gate 
to the Club. He never did any direct business with a Chinese 
buyer, or seller, he never learned a word of the language, nor a 
scrap of Chinese tradition. He knew nothing about the Chinese — 
clerks or coolies in his employ, for they were the compradore’s 
employees and the compradore was responsible for them. His 
duty was to check the goods which arrived from abroad, and | 
ship the Chinese products which his compradore bought for him. — 
He had no idea where they came from and did not care. That 
was the compradeore’s business. 

There are scores of men in China to-day who have lived in | 
the country 30 years, who do not know ten words of the Chinese | 
language, who have no idea how many provinces there are or | 
how they are governed, and cannot pronounce properly the 
names cf the cities they live in, nor the names of their most | 
intimate Chinese business associates. A knowledge of such 
things they have always regarded as a frivolous and superficial 
accomplishment, so the daily lives of the people from whom they | 
are supposed to extract a profit are as much a mystery to them 
as the career of a Chinese washerman in New York is to his | 
immediate neighbors. 


The revolution has come since the war began, and the > 
attention which the war has drawn to German trade in China is 
largely responsible for it. The staid and conservative, who | 
believed that their businesses were so old and so firmly establish- — 
ed that they could not fail, have been vaguely aware for some 
time that the Germans, and a few British and American firms 
altogether lacking in dignity, have accomplished as much in ten § 
years by methods which were believed to be too contemptible 
and vulgar to deserve investigation, as the majority of the rock- 
founded, iron-bound, for-ever-and-ever ‘hongs’ had achieved in | 
the last half century. They were vaguely aware of this before © 
the war but they are sharply aware of it now, and the passionate | 
yearning after new things displayed by the orthodox is almost } 
as pathetic and as pathetically amusing as the Chinese | 
nation’s striving after modernity and a place in modern | 
affairs. 

The despised Chinese language has become a vogue in the 
Treaty Ports, and those who have been saying for twenty years 
that pidgin English could bring them into as close touch with the — 
Chinese as they cared to get, now rise early to keep appointments 
with their instructors, to pry into the mystery of radicals, and | 
chant over the all important intonations, before anyone else gets 
up. The British Chamber of Commerce has founded a Chinese - 
language school, which all the staid, respectable firms have been 
in haste to support, and the great commercial factotums of — 
Shanghai, whose gossip was once of races, lotteries and kindred — 
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topics, now pound the table—or the bar as it may be—to 
emphasize their arguments for doing direct business with the 
Chinese, getting travellers into the country to advertise and sell 
European goods, and for making a study of the business morals 
and methods of the people with whom they have to deal. The 
Chamber of Commerce school also lays emphasis upon instruc- 
tion in Chinese etiquette, and one now finds the ‘taipans "—the 
managers—of the old school, drilling themselves in the manners 
of the Celestials, to which they would have given no more 
thought ten years ago than to the antics of monkeys or 
savages. | 

The new gospel of trade proclaims that it is vitally 
important to dispense with the Chinese manager, get into the 
country, find out what the Chinese people want from the people 
themselves, and how it can be got to them; and then proceed to 
put the goods required under the noses of their retail dealers. 
The compradore, useful as he has been to the foreign trader, 
never cculd and never would undertake more than a local 
wholesale trade. He sold and bought through his own little 
clique of wholesale merchants, who passed the European 
imports along to their little cliques of wholesalers in the interior 
and who in turn supplied their retailers. There was no attempt 
made to get the goods into the district where it was most 
wanted or most needed. No thorough canvassing or even 
distributisn was possible. The compradore sold where he had 
connections, and his clients sold where they had them, and what- 
ever part of the country they missed was missed. After four 
hundred years of European trade on the China Coast there is at 
least a third of agricultural China, excluding the dependencies, 
in which no European firm does enough business to be aware of 
it. Many of the big wool buyers in Tientsin, who ship abroad 


the fine wool of the Tibetan border, would have no idea where to ° 


go for the goods which their Chinese find for them if the 
Chinese staffs were to go on strike and leave the foreigners to 
shift for themselves. And there are scores of firms, great and 
small, who carry the burden of an incubus, in the form of a 
conypradore whom they dare not discharge, whether honest or 
dishonest, because the whole trade has been built by him and 
would fall to pieces without him. 

The most successful firms in China are the new houses 
which have come in prepared to find out for themselves what the 
country is like, which have spent fortunes, and have made 
bigger fortunes, by sending European travellers into the 
interior, to learn what each district produces, what it could 
produce, what it could use, and what it could afford to buy. In 
such work as this the Germans have come into more intimate 
relations with the Chinese than any other people. They have 
not only learned what each district produces, but they have 
developed new districts, taught the people to turn out new 
products, advanced them money to bring new land under 
cultivation, and have purchased their output when it was ready 
for the market. 

The agents of proprietary lines have been the pioneers in 
selling directly to the Chinese, although without exception each 
agent, as he arrived in China, was solemnly warned by the 
oldtimers in firms and banks that he was sowing his company’s 
money on a rock heap and would return a poorer and wiser 
man. One patent medicine house, for instance, has contrived in 
tei: years to make China its best market, has had travellers in 
every province and dependency in the empire, has sold goods 
dircetly in districts which no white man, except an occasional 
explorer, had previously visited, and now has on file data on 
geography and trade routes which are embodied in no existing 
map and are unknown to the intelligence offices of the great 
powers. The gathering of this information has been expensive, 
but use of the data has netted the company a huge profit over all 
initial and running expenses. In like fashion sewing machines 
and cigarettes, soaps, medicines, and kerosene, have been 
alvertised, sampled, and sold hundreds of miles from the 
railways and channels of navigation; and among the firms which 
have experimented seriously with direct selling there have been 
no failures. : | 
__ There are nearly ninety daily newspapers published in 
China. Of these one conspicuously successful house, which has 
been in China just ten years, uses fifty, and ninety per cent of 
the firms which have been in China fifty years use none. 
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All these things are now patent to the orthodox; and the 
Chinese buyer, who had to go around to the back door of a 
‘hong ’ a few years ago and whisper that he wanted to see the 
compradore’s third assistant if he cared to make a purchase, is 
now pursued by hordes of penitent salesmen, who scour the 
country, dictionary in hand, prodding an interpreter before them 
and dragging sample cases from shop to shop and from town to 
town. 

The compradore is a passing institution, and the “taipans ’ 
who do not know the names of the Chinese provinces and know 
no other trade route than the well worn trail to the Club, are 
passing down to extinction. The man who can order his meals 
or hire a cart in Chinese is worth 20 per cent more to a firm 
now than the man who cannot remember his Chinese name, and 
the time is coming when the man who can take a Chinese order 
without insulting his client, will be the only man that a firm can 
employ. Competition was keen before the war and it will be so 
much keener after the war that not even the ancient and 
venerable ‘hongs ’ will be able to camp on the fringes of China 
and wait pompously for trade. 


(NIPPON UEBER ALLES; Continued from page 50.) 


Napoleon in their wildest dreams of Empire never had such a 
nightmare of world dominion as the present madness of the 
Japanese militarists. 

The initial step in this great dream of conquest and over- 
lordship of the world is the complete domination of China. 
With the enormous resources of China’s population and wealth 
behind her, the Chinese millions drilled under Japanese in- 
structors and led by Japanese officers, an effective army will be 
created, that when once placed in motion will shake Asia and 
Europe to their foundations. This is the “opportunity of a 
thousand years,’’ the first step towards the ultimate goal. 

The question arises, are the Japanese serious, or are these 
sentiments merely the outward manifestations of an intense 
national megalomania? ‘The editor of the Yomiuri, one of 
the most level-headed journalists of Japan, inclines to the latter 
view. He says: 

“While it its all very well for nations like individuals to 
reach a period of self consciousness and cherish aspirations of 
their own greatness, it is at the same time possible to go to 
extremes in this direction. The people of Japan are too prone 
to bombastic notions. They contend that their country is a 
first class power and the leader of Asiatic nations, and seem to 
fancy that in actual strength and influence Japan stands on a 
level with England, France, Germany, Russia and the United 
States, while being far above such countries as Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, Italy and Holland. . . . It is not 
sufficient for Japan to feel big in comparison with Oriental 
countries; she must get over her propensity to disputing with 
China, and cherish wider ideals, behaving tly and 
realizing her place in the world. . . . Japan’s racial 
standard of civilization must be elevated and her people more 
enlightened, while she refrains from big and empty words. A 
nation going about with a swelled head is a laughing stock to the 
world.” 

This is good horse sense. Would that there were more editors 
and publicists in Japan like the editor of the Yowezurz. He has 
accurately diagnosed the national ailment. There is a cure for 
a swelled head, and the jingo publicists of Japan seem determined 
to undermine the work of men like Baron Shibusawa and lead 
their country tc the point where the cure will be administered by 
the other nations of the world. There is only one end to this 
kind of talk. 3 

The same doctrine has been preached in Germany for years, 
but Japanese moulders of public opinion seem disinclined to 
profit by the lesson before them. As in the case of Germany, 
the other nations of the world must accept Japan seriously, as 
she is backing up her conception of her place in the sun with battle- 
ships, bullets, battalions and bayonets. She is undoubtedly bent 
on carrying out her divine mission in the world, and we are 
reluctantly compelled to accept the inspired statement of the 
semi-official year-book that her armaments are directed against a 
possible emergency with the United States of America. 
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THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING 





By their works ye shall know them 1s a Scriptural adage 
that applies to laws and other man made things as well as to man 
himself and it is interesting to see just how the La Follette 


1 ine Ant decioned to aid American seamen, has worked out. 


fF 


il gas 

Perhaps its full effect has not yet Deen Feit and 11 further eects 
are to be along lines already accomplished, the American mer- 
chant and manufacturer interested in export trade may well 
throw up his hands in stibmission to adverse fate and forget the 
millions of China to whose wants he had planned to cater. 

Among others who have journeyed to Washington to protest 
‘s Mr. George H. Reed, a commission merchant of San Francisco, 
who has been describing to senators and representatives in 
Washington the deplorable condition of ocean shipping at the 
leading Pacific port. He asserts that the docks thereare piled high 
with merchandise billed for Chinese ports, and there is no way to 
ship it out since the American lines on the Pacific coast went 
out of business. Mr: Reed mentions one corporation that has 
300,000 tons of freight for delivery to Shanghai, and the best it 
can do is to obtain cargo space at the rate of 1,200 tons a month. 
Freight rates are way Up. A year ago general cargo was $10.50 
a ton; to-day it is S40. A year ago steel products paid $8 a ton; 
the rate to-day is $59. 

The millers of the northwest also are loud in protest, voicing 
which the Spokane Spokesman Review says: 

Before the war mills of the Pacific northwest had an ocean 
freight rate on flour to China and Japan as low as $3 a ton and 
never higher than ¢z The astounding and prohibitive charge is 
now made of $40 a ton—2 cents a pound, $1 f reight on a 50-pound 
cack. Passage of the La Follete-Furuseth seaman’s act was followed 
by the abandonment of American lines and surrender of the businéss 
to Japanese boats. Now the Japanese lines refuse to carry 
American flour to any port but their own, and then only for govern- 
ment use. 

Nor is any permanent relief in sight even if a few more 
ships are announced as ready to put the American flag back on 
the Pacific. 


For the hour, wartime conditions and wartime rates make it 
profitable to operate ships under our burdensome laws. But with 
the return of peace the oldtime handicap will come back. The case 
is as simple as two and two. An American-owned ship ‘must 
compete with foreign ships. It must meet their rates or lose the 
business. It can not meet them if our laws make a voyage con- 
siderably more costly than the same voyage ‘s made by the foreigner. 
It is precisely as though a railroad with 5 per cent grades and $5 
coal had to compete with a parallel! line with one per cent grades 
and $3 coal. 

In a plea for a shipping law founded on conditions as they 
are and not as the Pacific Coast Seamans Union would try to 
make them even though American commerce be hampered and 
restricted, the following remedy is suggested and, judging from 
many press extracts, 15 seconded by every shipper and ship 
owner . 

The remedy is plain before our eyes. The prohibitory features 
of the La Follette law chould be repealed and our whole code of 
navigation laws needs to be thoroughly, intelligently and scieuti- 
fically overhauled. Congress should yield to the hard economic 
fact that the United States can not singly set the standards of the 
sea for the rest of the world. European countries and Japan have 
the merchant marines, and the United States, with practically no 
foreign carrying ships, can not force them to acceptance of our 
‘dealistic views, however desirable they may be. 

It gets the country nowhere for Mr. Furuseth, author of the 
La Follette law, to try to unload the blame for the failure of his 
measure on the Wilson administration. It is strange that Mr. 
Furuseth can not see that logically he undermines his whole case 
when he blames American capital because there are between 
$300,000,000 and $400,000,000 of American money invested in foreign 
vessels.” 

Why? Because we have made our navigation iaws too burden- 
some for Americans to sail their ships under the American flag. 
They have transferred them to foreign registry for the one reason, 
and no other, that the laws of other countries permit them to 
operate their ships at a profit in normal times, while the laws of the 
United States make the business uninviting and unprofitable. 
Bankers as well as editors are taking up the cudgels in an 

endeavor to beat into the comprehension of Congress a realization 
of what their sentimentally conceived and vote catching measure 
has done to harass trade. The National City Bank has circulated 








the following statement broade 
circles : 
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ast in financial and governmental 


Japanese ships now practically control the commerce between 
the States and China, and these are ordered by the Japanese Govern- 





ment to give Japanese ports the preference in calling for cargo, 
while Japanese simpp<ts in China receive preferential treatment. | 
The British enemy trading regulations as enforecd in China are 


also embarrassing to American trade because a large amount of this 
trade was handled through German and Austrian houses before the 
war. British shipping companies are forbidden to carry any enemy- 
tainted cargo, any cargo from which any enemy firms may directly 
or indirectly profit; and the ship which has been found to carry 
such cargo may be refused clearance on its next shipment, regard- 


less of the character of this 


later cargo. American firms are not 


allowed to ship on British ships either for Germans or Austrians in 


China or the United States, or 


to those firms indirectly connected 


with such cargo, and this applies not alone to contraband but to all 


zoods. 


Strict inquisitorial examinations are made by the British 


authorities into all cargo ofiered for shipment on British ships by 


neutral firms. 


The Japanese shipping companies, under instructions, have 
placed a ban on enemy-tainted cargo offered by neutral firmis. Both 
Chinese and American firms have suffered badly, as there are now 
few ships calling at China which are under the American flag. The | 


enemy trading reguiations seem to be handled in a way to further & 


British and Japanese interests as much as possible, whose shippers 


fare far better in securing 


space than do most Americans. An — 


American firm found cuilty of trading with a German in any way 


‘s blacklisted and henceforth refused all banking and shipping 4 


facilities by the Allies. 


As outlined in the Far EASTERN Review for June, Japans 


shipping conquest of the Pacific 


and of export trade from China 


as well is practically complete and it will take many thousands of | 
tons of American ships to make any noticeable remedial effect 


upon the situation. 


Far from being considered any detriment | 


some Pacific coast shippers are glad of the opportunity to move § 


their tonnage in Japanese bottoms. 


The Southern Pacific Rail- J 


way has had to turn over to the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, a Japanese 
steamship line, all of its traffic that was formerly handled by the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co.; the Southern Pacific’s subsidiary 


before that concern was driven 
law. 


out of business by the seamen's | 


Officials of the railway said that they were very glad to | 
have the Japanese line bid for the freight formerly carried by 


the Pacific Mail, as it assures 


the Southern Pacific of the same 


transcontinental traffic business it formerly employed. Some 
‘aconvenience has resulted, however, from the fact that the 
Japanese ships do not touch at all of the ports entered by the 


Pacific Mail. 


Some freight now shipped to Manila and China | 


must be transhipped at Japanese ports and sent to its destination 
by other Japanese lines, thus entailing higher freight costs to the 


American shipper. 
shipper who certainly is 
Shipping Bill. | 

As for the Wilson Admini 
which Chairman Alexander of 


In every instance it simmers 
‘ paying the freight’’ of the La Follette | 


down to the 


stration’s Shipping Bill regarding / 
the House Committee said: “If 


we do not pass this legislation at this session of Congress I shall | 


consider it not less than a national calamity.’ 


This bill is placed | 


cecond on the Administration program, above even preparedness | 


and the Government armor-plate plant. 


Yet the record shows 


that only the failure to pass this bill has prevented an experience | 


like that with its twin bill. 


If the Government Shipping bill 


had passed a year ago there would have been no such revival 10 
the American shipbuilding industry as has been experienced, and | 


which can be stopped only by Government competition. 


proved by the abandonment of 


This 15 
the leading features of the bill, | 


whose defeat would be considered a “national calamity ” by the | 
saviors of the country’s commerce. 
A New York Editor commenting on both of these measures 


éé 


has no doubt as to the good ‘ntentions’’ of their framers an 


proceeds to castigate both with 


the same lash: 


No doubt the Shipping Bill is even better intentioned than the | 


La Follette-Furuseth law, not being designed for the benefit of 3 | 
limited class at the expense of all other classes, under the pretens 


of humanity. But both alike 
benefit they are designed. 


are repugnant to the class for whose 
If the Administration wishes to assist 


seamen and shipping, why does it not propose what they ask fot 


instead of what they reject? 





| 





| impression is given by 
_ the new central station 





. southern end of the 
E yard facing Hua Lam- 
» Pong Road and Rong 
. Muang Road. A large 
» Space of ground leads 
eirom these _ streets 
; directly to the southern 
© main front and offers 
-4ample room for the 
public traffic to and 
| trom the building. The 
/ entre of this plazza 
P'S embellished by the 
Chulalongkorn Memo- 
etal Well an exceeding- 
> 'Y pretty bronze monu- 
»ment which has been 
dedicated to the mem- 
poy of His Mayesty gos ) +: : oe 
sthe late King by the Train SHeEp or NEw BANGKOK TéeRMINUS contain offices. There 
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oF RovaL STATE RAILWAYS OF SIAM 


TERMINUS OF THE 


ROYAL SIAMESE STATE RAILWAYS 


The remodelling of the Bangkok Terminus entailed ex- 
pending a sum of 1,100,000 ticals, which includes 170,000 ticals 
for the great iron hall and 240,000 ticals for the building of the 
newcentral station, says a contributor of the Siam Mail. 


This general work also comprises the building of two 


F interlocking towers forming centres from which the switch and 


signal-systems are controlled by electric connections arranged 
according to most modern methods with up-to-date appliances 
ensuring the safety of the railway traffic. These interlocking 
towers are built in a modern balcony style. A water supply 


' system with two 
; artesian wells and a 
F tank tower of 200 cbm. 
» capacity also has been 
; established to improve 


sanitary conditions. __ 
A really beautiful 


and hall, which have 
been most conveniently 
placed at the extreme 
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ofhcials of the Northern and Southern Railway Depart- 
ments. The monument shows three elephant heads surmounted 
by a pointed crown. Three spouts in the form of bullsheads 
throw water into a basin. Surrounded by flower beds this will 
become one of the finest objects of art in the city. 

The station building itself flanked by two massive towers 
shows the graceful lines of Italian Renaissance. Both wings 
show the same architectural features. The architect has succeed- 
ed in adapting his design to the huge arch of the iron hall and 
the general conception is indeed both monumental and highly 


artistic. 
pam ij§ A flight of steps 
[SSS } leads into a spacious 
SS = entrance hall carried 


=< my by ~=«graceful pillars. 

mi The flanking towers 
show three _ storeys, 
and as necessitated by 
their huge mass of 
masonry they are 
placed on ingeniously 
constructed funda- 
ments. A visit to their 
foundation cellars is 
exceedingly interesting 
from an engineering 
point of view. 

The ground floor 
of the eastern tower 
contains a spacious 
and well designed 
reception room for 
distinguished _ travel- 
lers. In the western 
tower the correspon- 
ding room is to be used 
as.a hall for exhibits 
of local firms and pro- 
ducts of home indus- 
tries. The — upper 
storeys of both towers 
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is a spacious flat roof above the entrance hall from where one 
enjoys a fine view of the ground and the monument in front 
of the building. 

A broad inner entrance gate leads into the great iron hall 
which measures 150 metres in length and 45 metres in width. 
There are four lines of rails, i.e. two for incoming and two for 
outgoing trains. The hall covers a space of 1,900 sqm. and the 
entire building covers 8,650 sqm. The architecture features within 
the hall are colossal and at ‘the same time are on most beautiful and 
aesthetic lines. Huge pillars carry the mighty vault with ease, 
and the general artistic impression is increased by a strong and 
earnest ornamentation and by a tasteful composition of colours. 
A ticket office in the form of a pretty kiosk is situated within the 
centre of the hall. This inner architecture represents a special 
form of modern German style. 

Spacious and cool rooms in the western wing contain offices 
for the station staff. A separate building is fitted with up-to-date 
toilet requirements for the use of the public. The eastern wing 
contains quite commodious waiting rooms for first and second 
class passengers and a refreshment saloon. The rooms in both 
wings, but chiefly so the waiting rooms, are of- exceedingly 
tastefir] design, the ornamental features and the effect of the 
colours being both noble and very pretty. Facing Rong Muang 
Road on the eastern flank of the great hall a special building 
contains the rooms of Post Office No. 5 attached to the station. 
This little building is not only beautiful in its outer and inner 
architectural features, but the arrangements within meet all 
demands as regards the comfort of the public. The whole 
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First anp Stconp Crass Wartinc Rooms 


arrangement may indeed serve as a model for other small post 
offices in this country. 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE AQUEDUCT 
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Built with Use of Chicago Cube Mixer 
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cantilevers strengthens and 
supports the joints of the pipes. 
These pipes were constructed 
by the successful tenderers in 
the same moulds as the pipes 
for the main section of the 
sewer. Bores taken along the 
site showed that the rock 
levels varied from 5 feet to 40 
feet below the surface. Rein- 
forced concrete piles were 
driven to test, and the rein- 
forcement in these. engage 
with the rafts upon which the 
piers rest. The bases of the 
piers were hollow, the space 
afterwards being filled with 
pium concrete; from the bases 
run out the various members. 
An adequate idea of their dis- 
| position can be obtained f:rom 
fre |  thephotograph. Thereinforce- 
———— ment is of ordinary commercial 

steel rods. The disposition 

of the bars throughout the 

structure is of interest, the 





Leelong, one of the leading cities in Victoria, 


erecently installed a sewerage scheme in which 
E''Niorced concrete has been widely used. It 
eS necessary to cross the river Barwon and 
ever flats with the sewer line. On the re- 
pOO™Mmendation of Mr, R.T. McKay, A.M.1.C.E., 
echief ‘ngincer to the water works and sewerage 
FTust, Geelong, it was decided to erect an 
eweduct, Alternative prices in steel or 
4 ‘Oncrete were submitted, and the trust, after 
e* consideration, accepted the design and 
Brot of Mr. E. G. Stone, engineer for 
Re at stone and Siddeley, of Sydney. It is 
whet inest concrete constructions fi 
Bice oi ia, and a feature of the work was the 
fo! the Chicago Cube Mixer, three units 
s°''0g been supplied by Messrs. W. & J. 
Bits Of Melbourne, agents for the 
F. ipal Engineering and Contracting Co. 
>! Chicago, 

| ne stricture, which.presents many intérest- 
; © teatures, is of reinforced concrete, and is 


imposed horizontal 


between ~ the 


f 
f 
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designed upon the cantilever principle. To 
cross the river and flats—a length of 2,424 
feet—I4 spans were proposed, 13 being 176 
feet and one 136 feet centres. 
great advantages derived by the application of 
the cantilever principle to the structure is the 
fact that any variations due to temperature are 
horizontal, whereas, in the case of a series of 
arches these movements would be vertical and 
would create a series of undulations throughout 
its length, an undesirable effect, seeing that 
the grade of the sewer is only I in 2,500. 

To adequately and economically take up the 
wind stresses, 
tilevers are splayed ; the distance between them 
increases from the point to the piers. 
pipes, all of reinforced concrete, are built into 
the structure; they do not add to its stability. 
The pipes are oviform in shape, $ feet in 
length. This length coincides with the distance 
vertical struts | 
levers, thus the transverse web between the 


One of the 


the can- 


The 


in the canti- 


full tensile strength being taken up by laps; 
in no place are they mechanically connected. 
The rods in the upper boom are arranged in 
concentric rings, the laps of which break joint 
along its length. The diagonals are in tension, 
and the ends of the rods through them are 
accurately bent around the rods in the upper 
and lower booms. A footpath is also provided 
throughout the whole length of the structure, 
and its treatment adds very considerably to 
the appearance of the work. 

The length from point to point of a cantilever 
span is 136 feet, and across the gap of 4o feet 
are placed girders, which in each case are 
fixed at one end and free tomove at the other. 
The handrailing of the footpath is sufficiently 
reinforced to act as girder; by this method it 
hee possible to maintain a continuous footpath 

orm, 

An expansion joint is provided i each span, 


its design being similar to that of an ordinary 


stuffing box. 
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FinisHEep LEVEE witH CoNCRETE FACE ON Mussissippr RIVER 


Now that a filip has been given to conser- 
vancy work on a large scale under methods in 
China by the acceptance of the contract by the 
American construction firm of Siems and 
Carey for the improvement of the Grand 
Canal, it is interesting to refer to one of the 
chief great works of flood prevention in 
America, In connexion with the improvement 
of the Grand Canal flood prevention work will 
sooner or later have to be undertaken on the 
Hwai River area to harness this itinerant 
stream, and the manner that rivers are con- 
trolled elsewhere is shown by the methods 
adopted to prevent the Mississippi River from 
wandering willy nilly over vast tracts of 
valuable territory. Mr. Charles Pierce Burton 
sends us the following notes on the subject: 


A trip down the Mississippi River leve- is 
necessary fully to appreciate the summing up 
of the three essentials for the successful hand- 
ling of earth in the southern part of the 
United States. There are three thousand 
mule teams on the levee, a thousand miles or 
more of them. The Negro invariably supplies 
the labor. Fully ninety-five percent of the 
outfits on the work are from the famous 
factory of the Western Wheeled Scraper 
Company at Aurora, Illinois. 

In one sense the Mississippi is a great 
storm sewer, which under norma! conditions 
gathers the flood waters from thirty-one 
states and conducts them to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. When conditions become abnormal, the 
waters rise much higher than their natural 
banks and flood the adjacent country. During 
the flood of 1912 more than 12,000 square 
miles of land were inundated, an area approx- 
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GRADING AND LOADING WITH WESTERN WHEELED” ScrAPER, THE Macuine Larcetx Usep ror Buitpinc EMBANKMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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RIVER CONSERVATION ON A LARGE SCALE 





imately as large as the State of Maryland. 
The great and fertile district threatened by 
these recurring floods is an extensive area 
of 29,790 square miles—twice as large as 
Holland, nearly as large as Denmark and 
Switzerland combined. 


As long ago as 1822 Government engineers, 
sent to investigate. reported that “‘the only 
means that appear practicable to us is the con- 
struction of dikes.” In other words, the 
simplest, most effective and least expensive 
way to prevent a river from overflowing its 
banks ts to build up the natural banks to a 
height out of reach of flood water and strong 
enough to withstand its pressure. 


This naturally was the method adopted in 
the United States, the work being carried 
forward by the districts benefited, assisted by 
the Federal Government. At the present 
time the levees along the Lower Mississippi 
total 1538 miles and contain approximately 
243,000,000 cubic yards ofearth. Their height 
averages about fifteen feet. The top, or 
crown, is from eight to ten feet wide and the 
base, usually six times the height, the slope 
being three feet horizontal to one vertical. 
The cost, of course, increases as the 
levees grow in height and earth has to be 
borrowed from a greater distance, The cost 
of construction at the present time is said to 
average about twenty five cents a cubic yard. 
The entire cost of existing levees to land 
owners has been in the neighborhood of $70,- 
000,000 (gold.) The work has been done 
largely with wheeled scrapers and a most 
effective labor saving machine, known as the 
Western elevating grader and wagon loader, 
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by which wagons can be loaded as rapidly a = 
thev can be driven under the elevator spout, = 


from 500 to 800 wagons per day. 


It is estimated that about 230,000,000 cubic 9s 


betel BRE 

















yards of earth will be required to complete the F= 
existing system and an effort is being made He 
to have the Federal Government undertake it | 


asawhole. It is thought that the entire system, © 


as planned by the Mississippi River Commis- Bree 
sion, can be completed withmn the next five Be 
years at a cost not to exceed $60,000,000, 1 He 


sum less than that which already has been . 


spent on the project by individual landowners. 
An expenditure of 


$60,000,000, it is pointed 
out, will complete the protection of 29,7H § 


square miles. a fertile area twice the size of @& 
Holland, whereas the Holland Government Ge 


did not hesitate to expend $46,000,000 to re- 


claim 2,000 miles in Zeider Zee, and the’ e 
British Government expended $53,000,000 t0 Ge 


reclaim 2,200 square miles in Egypt. 


One of the most serious problems in connec. am 
tion with the Mississippi has been the actionof Be 


current on the river’s banks, causing great 


sections to disappear and threatening the ex. ae 
Often some slight Be 


pensive levees behind. 





change in the river above alters the angle of Sie 
the current, causing it to strike the bank ati @& 


different place and making new protection 


necessary to save the levee and the country Ee 
beyond. Those not familiar with the subjects 


will be interested in the method employed for 
meeting this danger, 
Most people understand the soothing effects 


of a good bed and a woven wire mattress ; 


The Mississippi is quieted by laying a woven 
willow mattress on the river’s bed at the point 
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attacked. The process is known as reveting 
or revetment. This mattress is a thousand, 
or more, feet long, from two hundred to three 
hundred feet wide-and a foot and a half thick. 
The huge mat is made by weaving willow brush 
‘nto a fabric, on a great barge constructed for 
the purpose. As the mat lengthens, the barge 
drops down stream, leaving the mat when 
completed spread over the surface of the 
water like a great carpet. It then is covered 
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uniformly with stones, until it sinks 
to the bed of the stream, where it closely fits 
the concave surface formed by the river bot- 
tom and sloping bank. The point attacked by 
the current is thus given a rock facing that 
prevents further washing. The demand for 
brush for revetment purposes has nearly denud- 
ed Mississippi Delta district of willow. Unit- 
ed States engineers now are experimenting 
with concrete mats, which promise to take the 
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place of rock covered willow mats very suc- 
cessfully. 


“God didn’t create Provincetown,” said a 
resident of Cape Cod to the writer. “It wash- 
ed there.” Neither did He create the Lower 
Mississippi valley, so far as its present banks 
are concerned. They didn’t “wash there,” how- 
ever. They were dragged there and still are 
being dragged there as fast as men and - 
machines can do the work. 
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BUILDING STEEL PONTOON 
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Pontoon CoMPLeTELY EREcTED 


AMERICAN BARGES FOR USE IN CHINA 


Steel barges and pontoons built and fitted 
together on the shores of the Ohio River at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., are finding a market in 
China, 

The accompanying photographs show a steel 
pontoon «designed to carry an &o ft. steel 
derrick with its complete equipment of boilers 
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MILBURN LIGHT ELECTRICS 


Such signal success has been secured from 
a trial shipment of ten Milburn Light Electric 
cars that Andersen, Meyer & Co., Ltd., are 
contemplating placing a much larger order for 
this electric vehicle which has shown itself so 
suited to the conditions in Shanghai, and 
whose cost of operation has run below al] 
previous expectations. Shanghai being prac- 
tically without hills or steep inclines, and 
having no touring roads, makes a high power- 
ed gasoline car almost a needless luxury, and 
the Milburn Light Electric has met every test 
of local conditions. 

These cars are especially designed for the 
owner to drive, doing away with the necessity 
ior a chauffeur, in fact it is a common sight 
m the United States to see a small child 
driving a Milburn Light Electric. Designed 
especially for the use of ladies, its ease of 
operation makes it an ideal car for calling and 
shopping. The seating capacity of four for 
the coupe renders it suitable for ali purposes 
ior which the ordinary smaji car is used. 


A feature of the car is that all danger of 
burning out the motor by a sudden reverse 
148 been eliminated, and the mechanism has 
been made as thoroughly “fool proof” as 
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and hoisting machinery, together with an 
auxiliary set of equipment consisting of a 
four-ton automatic steel hammer pile driver 
and a clam shell bucket for dredging and 
excavating. 

This equipment is for use on the Yangtsze 
River and is now on its way to China, having 
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Milburn Light Electric Touring Car 





been furnished by the United States Steel 
Products Company of Shanghai, One of the 
photographs, which was taken at the Ambridge 
plant of this company, shows the steel frame 
work for the pontoon, and the second photo- 
graph shows the pontoon completely fitted 
together. 


ee 








possible. One small lever and a foot brake 
control the car, making it the most simple in 
operation of any on the market. 


It is impossible for the owner to ieave the 
car standing with the power on, since stopping 
with brake set and the current going, starts a 
reminder in the shape of the electric horn. 


They are equipped with Edison storage 
batteries, and are of steel construction, with 
aluminum panels used throughout to keep 
down the weight. Every bearing is either a 
roller or ball bearing to do away with needless 
friction, and on the smooth paved roads of 
Shanghai a speed of eighteen to twenty miles 
per hour can be attained on less than two 
horse power. The consumption of electric 
power, on exhaustive tests, has proved to be 
only one tael cent per mile, which is one-third 
the cost of operating the lightest gasoline cars 
in this market. = 

By the use of Mercury Arc Rectifiers the 
battery can be charged at the owner’s home 
from the regular municipal current, thus 
removing the necessity of having to. send the. 
car to power house or garage to be charged. 
Not only have these cars appealed to the. 
genera! public but their general construction 
is of such excellence that the Shanghai Muni- 
cipal Council has purchased three for the use 
of its electrical department, 
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MINING IN FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


The American Consul at Saigon, while on a 
recent trip through Tongking and other parts 
of this district, was informed by several of 
the leading business men of French Indo- 
China that they hoped American capital would 
become interested in the development of the 
country. In the absence of sufficient French 
capital to meet its needs, the advent of Ameri- 
can capital would be looked upon with great 
favour. 

Mining is among the industries that offer 
opportunities of this character. Tongking is 
rich in minerals. The market value of the 
product for 1916 will probably be (gold) 
$3,000,000 for coal, $1,500,000 for zinc, 
—— for tin and tungsten, $1,200,000 for 
cement, and $300,000 for antimony. Man- 
ganese, copper, lead, iron, s‘lver, gold, and 
phosphates are known to exist and have been 
produced in small quantities. These opera- 
tions have so far been merely scratching the 
surface. The mining industry of this region 
is capable of an almost unlimited intensive 
and extensive development. 


Demand and Production 


Shafts and mining machinery are practically 
unknown. Mining in Tongking is almost 
exclusively a matter of coolie hand labour on 
the surface. So far as methods of operation 
are concerned, the mines of Tongking are 
practically stone quarries. a3 

‘The region of operations might be greatly 
extended. Upto January 1, 1916, about 120 
mineral concessions had been granted, of 
which only a small proportion had been 
exploited. This flack of development is 
especially marked in view of the production 
for 1916, which, on account of the stimulus of 
high prices, is much greater than in any pre- 
ceding year. The greatly increased produc- 
tion of coal and cement, the opening of new 
and rich zinc mines, and the revival of the 
dormant industries of tin, tungsten, and 
antimony mining are results of the abnormal 
demand for these minerals caused by the 
European war. 


French Capital Backward 


Backward development has been due to lack 
of capital. In almost every case concessions 
have been taken up by prospectors or retired 
officers, men of courage and determination, but 
without capital of experience, It was found 
exceedingly difficult to interest French capital 
in enterprises so far from home. The alter- 
native was to seek foreign capital, and this 
was done in every mining industry which had 
been successful up to the beginning of the 
war. 

The only successful coal mine, that of 
Hongay, producing nearly go per cent. of the 
entiré otitput, is controlled by English capital, 
and most of the zinc mines were financed by 
German firms, which carried the product to 
refineries in Belgium and Germany. The tin, 
tungsten, and antimony mines were never 
successfully operated before the war. They 
were calledto life by the enormous demand 
and excessive prices of these minerals during 
the war. 

The ownership, or at least the nominal 
control, of these mines must remain French, 
for, according to the mining laws of Indo- 
China, no mine can be owned or exploited 
except by a citizen of France or native of 
Indo-China, or by a company organized 
according to French law, with its headquarters 
in France or its dominions and with the 
majority of its administrators citizens of 
France or natives of its dominions. 

Foreign Capital Necessary 

The financial support for the present must 
be foreign. It is unlikely that the German 
firms will be able to continue this work. 
Japan has been attempting to take the place of 


Germany, especially in the zinc industry, but 
lacks Sufficient capital to finance so large an 
undertaking. England will probably be 
engaged with her own problems. No other 
nation will be in so favourable a position to 
lend the required assistance as the United 
States. 

There ts great need for a loan and discount 
bank in Indo-China. The French Banque de 
l'Indo-Chine is an exchange bank and bank of 
issue. The local branches of the two British 
banks—the Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corporation and the Chartered Bank of India, 
Austral‘'a, and China—concern themselves 
only with questions of exchange. There is 
need for a commercial bank to do, as a busi- 
ness, what Speidel and Co. did incidentally— 
give financial support to the development of 
Indo-China, not only in mining but in agricul- 
ture and manufactures, transportation, and 
other enterprises. This need has long been 
recognized by the Jeading business men and 
students of economic conditions, and sevcral 
pea have been made to start banks of this 
kind, 

The Tonkin mining industry suffered severe- 
ly by the outbreak of the war. Coal suffered 
least, but declined appreciably during the last 
quarter. Tonkinese coal is a form of an- 
thrae.te, and the export goes mainly to Yunnan 
and other parts of China. The output of the 
cement factory at Haifong has been greatly 
curtailed. Zinc suffered most. This mineral, 
generally exported to Dunkirk and Antwerp, 
lost its market soon after the opening of the 
war, and at the close of the year zinc exporters 
were seeking a market for their prcduct in 
the United States. 


The trade in cotton, cotton yarn, and flour 
1s of interest to America because this country 
furnished a large proportion of the supply of 
these articles. Practically all of the cotton 
comes through Hongkong; most of it from 
the United States. It goes to Tonkin, where 
it is woven into cloth or spun into a yarn 
suitable for weaving, and in this form is 
exported into Yunnan. The decline in the 
imports of cotton was due partly to the 
diminished output of these factories after the 
war began and partly to the relative increase 
in the impor’s of cotton yarn. 


Purchases from United States in 1914 


Direct importations from the United States 
during 1914 amounted to $522,553. The chief 
items were: Petroleum, $435,900; Oregon 
pine, $57,634; sewing machines, $16,600; 
lubricating oils, $14,196; and flour, $8,632. 
This, however, represents only a small portion 
of American imports, for most American 
products, particularly cotton and flour, are 
transshipped. at Hongkong, while American 
machinery is sometimes purchased through 
Paris agencies. The following estimate of 
American products imported, directly or 
indirectly, into French Indo-China during 1914 
iS approximately correct: 


Articles. Value. 
Petroleum and lubricating ois... $600,000 
Cotton and cotton yarn , 550,000 
ROMS oo sac izeee |.0e sons 500,000 
Iron and steel... 50,000 
Oregon pine ... ... 60,000 
Sewing machines ... ae 25,990 
Machinery and hardware ... 10,600 
Cotton goods... ae 10,000 
Canned goods 5,006 
Typewriters .«.. bia» | Cea 4,000 
Aptomobues 2.) sie: sin Sis. Sie ne 4,000 


Other articles ss, 245 eee oe 17,000 
ROGAN: | is See. a! seks saws ee BROS 


- Possibility of Increasing American 
: Imports 


Under ordinary conditions it would be 


dificult for America to greatly extend her 
sales in this market. A high duty, commercial 


hes and methods, direct service, and lower 
freight rates normally give France a monopoly 
of between 4o and 50 per cent of the import 
business of this district. Of the remaining 59 
or 60 per cent fully 35 per cent represents 


goods of Asiatic origin which either can not _ 


be produced elsewhere or in which it is impos- 


sible for Europe or America to compete. Only — 
about 10 or 12 per cent of this import trade, 


amounting to $5,000,000 or $6,000,000, jis 


normally open to European and American 


compétition. — | 
Our staple imports into French Indo-China 


have been petroleum, flour, cotton, sewing — 


machines, typewriters, and a few other pro- 


ducts, with irregular shipments of iron and 


steel, and timber. The war has cut off the 
supply of iron and steel, machinery and 
hardware, cotton goods and other products 
from France and has opened a temporary 
market for these goods. In this trade Japan 
has been favored-by distance and freight rates 
and England by her branch houses at Hong- 
kong, Singapore and her agents in the field, 
while America has labored against the handicap 
of distance, freight rates, lack of direct con-. 
nections, and long-range business methods 
The result has not been favorable to America.- 
Agricultural Products—Export Trade 
The year 1914 was a good one for agricul- 
tural products. Rice exportations broke all 
previous records, and an unusually large por- 
tion of the crop was still on hand at the close 
of the year. The maize crop was an excellent 
one, particularly in Tonkin, where the cultiva- 
tion of this grain seems to have become firmly 
established. | 
The comparison with the previous year is 


misleading, for the 1913 crop was a phenomenal 


one. France furnished a good market for 
maize, while the most burdensome restrictions 
on the exportation of rice were soon removed, 
On the other hand, a record pepper crop 
suffered for lack of market. The copra pro- 
duct of Cochin China was above normal, but 
the cotton crop of Cambodia was unusually 
small and the market poor. During the early 
part of the year considerable quantities of rice 
hay were shipped to Germany and_ other 
European countries. The cinnamon of Anam 
found its usual good market in China. Native 


tea and sugar are gradually supplanting the | 
imported product, and this partly accounts for 4 
the comparatively slight increase in the export — 


of these products. 


The fishing industry is almost entirely in the ~ 
hands of the Chinese and was consequently — 
| The export of | 
leather was not far below normal, but the | 
export trade in hides was demoralized by the — 
The export of live © 
stock remained constant, the decline in the | 


little affected by the war. 


outbreak ot the war. 


shipment of hogs from Saigon to Singapore 
being offset by the increase in the shipment of 
cattle and carabao from Pnompenh to the 
Philippines. 

Trade with the U.S. and Philippines 


Practically nothing is exported directly from | 


French Indo-China to the United States, but — 
during the past year Americans have interested — 


themselves in attempts to establish connections a 
for the purchase of rice, hides, rubber, anda | 


few other products, 


The Philippines take from 5 to 15 per cent | 
of the exports from Indo-China. The prin- | 
cipal articles are: Rice from Saigon to Manila — 
and Cebu; cattle and carabao from Pnompenh | 


to Manila, Iloilo, and Cebryand cement from | 


Haifong to Manila. The value of this trade © 
during I914 was approximately $2,650,000, © 
distributed as follows: Rice, $2,500,000; cattle — 
and carabao, $100,000; cement, $40,000; and 
other products, $10,000, These figures total 


about $500,000 less than those given by the 
Philippine Bureau of Customs. The difference 
is probably due to a difference in customs 
values, 
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THE FAR EASTERN REVIEW 


THE STORY OF ARMCO IRON 





In digging around the pyramids, archeolog- 
ists have unearthed iron tools thousands of 
years old. In the ruins of the iake dwellers of 
Switzerland are found buried, under many 
feet of clay and sand, the iron implements of 
that ancient people. 

These examples antedate by hundreds of 
years the iron pillar at Delhi, [ndia, which is 
one of the wonders of the world with twenty- 
eight centuries of existence to its credit. 

»o short, in fact, have been the lives of 
metals generally, especially when exposed to 
weather, that even America furnishes sensa- 
tional instances of rust resistance. 

_ At Newburyport, Massachusetts, was built, 
in 1798, one of the world’s first suspension 
bridges. ‘lhe single span was supported by 
chains of huge iron links. In 1810 some 
changes were made in the bridge. Then for 
one hundred years it stood there in rain, the 
fog, the salt air and the snow. In 1910 this 
bridge was replaced. The iron chains were 
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IRON CHALN BRIDGE AT NEWBURYPORT 


‘still as good asnew. After a century or more 
ot exposure they are practically unaffected by 
rust. 
But it is not necessary to go beyond our own 
memories to find examples of superior rust- 
resisting qualities. 





IRON LINK FROM NEWBURYPORT BRIDGE 


The last of the old square wrought iron 
nails have seen three or four generations of 
the bright, sharp steel wire nails come and go. 
In the spring of 1914, part of the old Union 
Station at Cleveland, Ohio, erected 1865, was 
torn down. Almost sixty years of lake damp- 
ness and sulphurous coal smoke had not 
affected the wrought iron nails. Then there’s 
the old-fashioned tin roofing. Many tin roofs 
yet sixty or seventy years ago are still 

ood. 

The metal roofs put on fifteen or even ten 
years ago—well, if you put one on then you’re 
probably thinking about re-roofing now, if 
you haven't already done so. 

Rust certainly has made short work of the 
destruction of modern sheet metal roofings. 

These exampies of superiority on the part of 
some metals over others, to resist rust and 
corrosion, interested and puzzled us just as 
they did others in the steel and iron industry. 
We knew there must be reasons why some 
iron did not corrode while other metals rapidly 
rusted away. 

Laboratory experiments, numberless analys- 
es, patient research showed that the rust- 
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FAMOUS IRON PILLAR IN INDIA 


resisting metals were iron—practically pure 
iron. 

Scientists, too, were working to discover the 
basic cause of rust. At last came the an- 
nouncement that corrosion fs caused by the 
presence, in iron, of some other substances. 

These successful scientists proved that the 
presence of other substances, especially man- 
ganese, in a sheet of iron induced a destructive 
electrical action, which turns the iron into 
rust. 

Here, then, were two facts. Our own 
research showed that rust-resisting iron was 
pure; the scientists proved that iron in com- 
bination with other elements must necessarily 
rust, 

Our problem was to make pure iron, Of 
course it had been done. But the ages old 
examples of pure iron were largely accidental. 
The ore had been remarkably pure; the iron 
had been refined with unusual results. 

The iron links at Newburyport, the wrought 
iron nails, the tin roofs with their charcoal iron 
cores—all these had been made by a method 
closed to us. The old way of making iron 
could never compete with the new way of 
making steel. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW. THE WROUGHT IRON 
NAIL HAS SEEN THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS OF USE, 
THE STEELWIRE NAIL ELEVEN 


We resolved to find a way to make pure iron 
on a commercial scale—to make it at a cost 
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not too high for anyone who desired lasting, 
rust-resisting, non-corroding metal sheets. 
Our quest for the needed method 15 one of the 
epochs of iron history. 

One by one brilliant metallurgists came to 
work under the direction of the man who had 
set himself the task of working out the 
chemistry and physics of this problem. | 

From a small room for experimentation, our 
laboratory has grown into the most completely 
equipped laboratory in the world for the study — 
of ferrous metals. More than one government 
sends requests for information and results of 
tests to the men now in charge of this 
laboratory. 

Though the original problem in its essentials 
has long been. solved, and thousands of tons 
of pure iron made every year, these men keep 
on with their research. They are finding new 
qualities in Armco Iron—qualities that mean 
new uses. Only a short time agothcy succeed- 
ed in giving to our iron a polish superior to 
any yet achieved. 

When these scientists of our laboratory show 
that certain things are possible, we set to work 
to do these things in our mills. We had to 
construct great furnaces to take the place of 
the small forge fires. Tremendous rolls run 
by a high-powered reversible engine did, ona 
mammoth scale, that which has been accom- 
plished by hammer and anvil. 

“Failure” was the prophecy from the stecl 
industry, but the scientists were right. 

We succeeded. 

Our mills began to turn out pure iron—iron 


as pure as the product of the laboratory—and 


they turned it out on a commercial basis. 


You can now get iron that, because of its 
purity, has a hundred exclusive qualities—the 
greatest of which is its almost perfect rust- 
resisting power. | 

For a number of years this iron was made 
and sold under the name of American Ingot 
Iron, but as we more and more realized its 
distinctive qualities, we felt a growing need 
for a shorter and more distinctive name. 

We sought a name that would have the same 
significance in relation to iron that the word 
Sterling has to silver—a positive assurance of 
guality—a distinctive mark of identification. 

- The name we have given it is Armco Iron. 


JAPANESE SPINNING MILLS’ 
PROFITS 





All the spinning companies except the Kane- 
gafuchi have settled their accounts for the semi- 
annual business term, and practically all have 
decided to pay larger dividends. The decisions 
of the boards of directors for the payment of 
dividends compared with the previous term 
are as follows: 

Previous term Present term 


Percentage Percentage 
Kanegufuchi .- «.. I6 20 
PUGS aes. 5s nese ee ED 16 
NWsteint | celine, oo 8 i2 
CASIO ccc ae ee ee 12 
Amagasaki.. «+ «. 30 40 
Fukushima... .. ««. 30 35 
BOURSES ch ses., lovee es 90 35 
Kishiwada... .. «. 30 35 
Wakayama wee ee |UD 20 
UPR Ses. ss) kee eee 20 14 
ARVO sce en ws 8 10 
SS Se ae rae | 12 
Pemitna in! tes eae 20 12 
ORO cee: cen. Sean, ee | 0 20 
OES Sas sas alee EG 20 


Such an increase in the percentage of 
dividends is unprecedented even in the days 
of the spinning prosperity that followed the 
Russo-Japanese war. Not only have the mills 
decided to pay increased dividends, but also 
they are in a position to carry over sums 
larger than the dividends to the next termis, 
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View or PETROPAVLOSK 


IRKUTSK, THE METROPOLIS oF SIBERIA 


SURVEY OF TRADE DEVELOPMENT IN SIBERIA 





[From report of special Canadian commissioner to Canadian Department of Trade} 


For purposes of trade development Siberia 
falls into two divisions: western and eastern 
Siberia. In the western division, stretching 
from the Urals to a line drawn through 
Irkutsk. the local trade conditions and their 
controlling influences may be assimilated to 
those operating in European Russia. In 
eastern Siberia, including the Trans-Baikal 
Province, however, special geographical and 
economic factors tend te make this remote 
region one apart, and the trade must therefore 
be dealt with by itself. 

Siberia as a whole may be said to be 
peculiarly dependent upon  foreign-trade 
exchanges for its prosperity. The population 
of the country, now 13,000,000, is being 
constantly recruited by migration from Euro- 
pean Russia, the net migration for the fifteen 
years from 1898 to 1912 having been no less 
than 2,750,000. It 1s a fact, moreover, that the 
producing and consuming power of this 
population is relatively much higher than that 
of any similar proportion of the Russian 
people in the rest of the Empire. 

One of the most important factors in the 
development of Siberia is its transportation 
facilities. The whole hydrographic system 
that supplements the Trans-Siberian Railroad 
is bisected by that railroad, and for thousands 
of miles, north and south of the line, supplies 
the most splendid means of cheap access to 
vast areas during the greater portion of the 
year, These facilitfes are being continually 
increased by the construction of new railways 
and by river improvement works, which aim to 
connect the whole river system of. the coun‘ry 
for practical transportation purposes. 


Increase in Siberian Trade 


During the last 10 years the home trade of 
Siberia has grown from $30,900,000 to $77,250,- 
000 annually. Trade expansion is shown by 
the business of the fairs and markets, the 
carrying trade returns of the chief centers of 
distribution, the growth in the number of 
banks, forwarding houses, insurance offices. 
eic., and the extraordinary activity of the 
building trade, There is everywhere an increas 
ing tendency toward intensive and advanced 
methods of exploitation of the chief products 
ol siberia. The growth of butter and egg 
exports has been phenomenal, when one 
considers the problems of transportation. 
Bacon, a more recent article of export, is 
rapidly becoming a trade of first-class 
importance. The census figures of 1910 give 
the number of factories of all kinds as 14,160, 
with an output valued at $38,625,000, an 
increase Of 75 per cent in the number and of 
[50 per cent in production over the figures for 
1900. [The Russian returns class as factories 
all small industries employing labor.] The 
chief increase in these establishments has been 
i connection with flour mills, sawmills, 


breweries, etc. Practically the entire equipment 
of these and similar undertakings was im- 
ported. 


Trade Methods and Business Centers 


Moscow merchants control fully 50 per cent 
of the trade of western Siberia. These firms 
have branches in the principal centers. but the 
purchases for their stores are made in Moscow. 
The growth of the country and the establish- 
ment of strong local independent firms, 
however, are gradually bringing about a 
change and direct buying must ultimately 
become a general practice. Most of the foreign 
firms doing business in Russia pay little 
attention to the Siberian market; they are 
content to place their representation in the 
hands of a single firm in European Russia, 
with the result that their interests suffer. The 
practice of the agent is to appoint a subagent 
for Siberia, and the fact that both interme- 
diaries are looking for a substantial profit 
increases the cost of the goods and thus 
restricts sales. By trade grouping and by 
sending out at regular intervals competent 
travelers speaking the language and carrying 
a full line of samples to the chief centers, 
German firms have been able to build up a 
direct trade on a satisfactory basis. Financial 
strength to carry on trade is a greater necessity 
in western Siberia than in European Russia, 
and trade grouping by outside firms wishing to 
enter that marketis of firstimportance. While 
the profits are great, expenses also.are high, 
and it is a wise policy to share them in testing 
a nhew market. Local agents urge that 
responsible representatives of grouped indus- 
tries should visit the country and get into touch 
with local conditions. 

_ The granting of extended credit has been an 
important factor in obtaining business, for 
there is little liquid capital in a country during 
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the early stages of colonization and agriculcur- 
al development. In practice, therefcre, the 
foreign exporter must be prepared to carry on 
business with his own capital. The western 
Siberian market is safe, however, if care is 
exercised in granting credit. Except in the 
case of* agricultural, mining, and general 
machinery, the average credit of 6 to9 months 
from date of delivery of goods--which generally 
take 3 months from remoter countries—might 
have to be faced, although it was stated that a 
modification of these terms might be arranged. 
It is useless to think of opening up business 
under other conditions; the cost of credit can 
be realized in the prices. Trial orders must 
not be ignored, but must receive, with the 
larger orders, the closest attention. Bank 
discounts are as follows: On prime bills, 3 
months, 646 per cent; 6 months, 7 to 744 per 
cent; 9 months, 9 to 10 per cent. | 

The most advantageously placed busitiess 
centers in western Siberia are Omsk, Tomsk, 
Tobolsk, Novonikolaievsk, Kransoyarsk, and 
Irkutsk. The first and the Jast three are 
situated at points where the Trans-Siberian 
Railway crosses the principal! rivers of the 
country which provide cheap transportation 
over vast areas during the greater portion of 
the year. Omsk and Novonikolaievsk are of 
special importance as distributing centers for 
agricultnral machinery, etc,, and the Gcvern- 
ment maintains at those points agricultural 
experiment stations and official testing 
grounds for agricultural machinery and 
implements. 


Credit Associations and Their Effect 


Among the factors facilitating trade in 
western Siberia must be considered the spirit 
of affiliation inherent in the Russian peasant 
class, which has given birth to an important 
cooperative movement, Credit associations 
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SELENGA RIVER AT VERKHNE—UDINSK 


‘consisting of groups of peasants to whom 
Government aid is given in the shape of credit 
on the joint responsibility of the group, exist 
in large numbers and are multiplying as the 
newer districts are opened up and settled. 
There are 300 officia agricultural machinery 
and implement depots in Siberia, which 
advance farm equipment to poor settlers at 
Jow prices and on easy terms of payment. 
The dairying interest in western Siberia fs 
represented by a union comorising 530 
societies, with 120,000 members. who deal 
only through the societies. The societies are 
bound by their statutes to the sale of dairy 
appliances only. 

In the agricultural-machinery business the 
effect of the fac‘lities offered by these aids 
has been the withdrawal of many wholesalers 
from business. While this is perhaps regret- 
table in a sense, it has ifs compensations for 
the manufacturer, who, by selling to the credit 
associations, is on safer ground. His rate of 
profit. it is true. will be diminished, but in 
view of the probability of a larger turnover, 
the aggregate profits should be greater, as the 
consumption of agricultural machinery must 
inevitably increase. The shorter credit de- 
manded by these associations enables the 
manufacturer to work with a smaller capital. 
They possess the local knowledge that enables 
them to sell to the right people, and, most 
important of ali, they possess the means of 
Securing a relatively quicker liquidation of 
debts and of enforcing payment in doubtful 
cases hy tactful pressure through their 
members. Their losses from bad debts are 
said to be practically nil. The wholesaler, on 
the other hand, has still the best class of 
farmers with whom to trade. and, in practice, 
prices do not fall below a figure offering a 
reasonable profit. It was stated that this has 
heen demonstrated in the business transacted 
hy the official agricultural depots, which are 
finding by experience that the cost of ad- 
ministration and the minimum losses through 
had debts will not permit them to sell at the 
low prices originally fixed. Their compctition, 
therefore, has not been the ruinous one 
predicted at the outset. The credit associa- 
tions by their statutes are limiting their 
dealings to a smaJ] number of articles, and the 
general merchant is thus relieved of a portion 
of his business that caused him anxieties and 
losses not commenstrate with the accrued 
profits. 





MAIN STREET IN IRKUTSK 


THE FAR EASTERN REVIEW 


Agricultural Machinery Depots 


Particulars of the operations of the 
cooperative and c edit associations are not 
available. but those of the official agricultural 
machinerv depots, furnished by the directors 
of the Colonization Department at Omsk, 
show the following sales in recent years: IQIO, 
$2,560,000 ; 1911, $3.502,000; 1912, $4.347,000: 
1913. $3,760,000. Of the debts contracted 
between 1807 and 1907 only 246 per cent 
remained unpaid at the close of 1913. There 
are hetween 250 and 300 of these depots in 
operation in Siberia. which at the end of 1913 
had machinery in stock valued at over $2.500.- 
000. The sales are generally made on the 
basis of payment of half of the value of the 
article acquired during the first year, the 
remainder being paid off in installments 
according to the ability of the settler, which 
is governed by the result of the harvest. 


A visit was paid to the farm-machinery 
testing grounds on the Irtrsh River, near 
Omsk. where excellent experimental work 1s 
carried out. Of special interest were the 
arrangements for testing the various kinds of 
farm machinery and implements under the 
direction of the Colonization Department. 
Foreign agricultural implements and machinery 
are admitted on equal terms with those of 
Russian manufacture and are carefully and 
impartially tested. The relative efficiency and 
suitability for their respective purposes under 
Siberian climate and soil condittons are also 
determined and made public. Specimens of 
the most suitable machines of al! kinds are on 
view for the visiting farmers, information 1s 
supplied, and demonstrations are given if 
necessary. 

Agricultural Implements Wanted 


Siberia, being practically without manufac- 
turing industries, presents a large and growing 
market for almost all kinds of manufactured 
articles, of which agricultural machinery and 
implements stand easily at the head. In 
complicated machines, such as self-binders. 
reapers, mowers. and rakes, the Jnternational 
Harvester Co.’s Moscow works dominate the 
position; further supplies are obtained from 
the United States and Canada, which arrive 
via the Baltic port. Plows are now mainly of 


Russian manufacture, roughly but strongly 
finished, all patterned after the Sack or Eckert 
(German) types. The walking plow is used 
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IMMIGRANT BARGE ON THE ANGARA RIVER 


almost entirely, combined with a sower, which 
drops the seed into the open furrow, the next 
following share covering it. Two and three 
furrow plows of this description sell for $17 
to $21; four to seven furrow, with seeder, $20 
to $44. The shortage of plows in western 
Siberia is already considerable. Disk drills 
and disk harrows have become popular. The 
large Anglo-Russian factory at Ekaterinoslaf 
manufactures a good disk drill, which suits 
the soil conditions of Siberia. The disks are 
fitted at small intervals, four instead of the 
usual six inches: they are also adjustable, a 
point in which the Russian disk drill is 
considered superior to the imported article, 
Potato diggers are also in demand; they 
should be lighter than the ordinary American 
pattern and should be provided with a more 
stable delivery table. In regard to cultivators, 
any improvement in construction that would 
render the teeth less liable to be clogged by 
weeds would insure good sales. Small 
thrashing machines, with horse gears, are used 
in great numbers, and the supply is generally 
short. They are being successfully imported 
from Great Britain in competition with the 
local make. The price at the factory for the 
4-horsepower size is $62; 6-horsepower, $72: 
8-horsepower, $82. 


Oil tractors are preferred in western Siberia, 
as the prevalence of alkaline water is against 
the steam-driven engine. Lightness is a de- 
sirable feature; the heavy engines with their 
narrow wheels pack the soil and prevent 
growth of vegetation. Tractors of the 
“caterpillar” type have been introduced. A 


few sets of these for plowing have heen 4 


disposed of among the larger landowners, ané 
the prospects for increased business are 
good. The country, however. is sti]! relatively 
poor, and the general use of expensive farm 
machinery must be a matter of slow growth 


Flour-mill Machinery 


Flour-mill machinery (roller process) to 
grind 1,000 to 3,000 poods (18 to 54 short tons) 
of grain in 24 hours is in increased demand, as 
well as oil engines of the Diesel type, of 50 to 
80 horsepower, required to operate them. 
Extra heavy flywheels are preferred. The 


rapid rise of the dairying industry in western — 


Siberia is responsible for a large demand fort 


separators, which have hitherto been supplied ] 


by Germany and Sweden. 


RESIDENCE SECTION OF PETROPAVLOSK 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


RAILWAYS 


Japan Buys Railway from Russia.—Re- 
cent Japanese reports state that the sale of a 
section of the Chinese Eastern Railway line 
from Russia to Japan has been settled, but the 
price and other details of the transaction will 
not be announced until discussed between 
special representatives of the two Govern- 
ments, who will be appointed soon. According 
to the agreement, Russia will seil the section 
from Kuanchengtzu to a point in the valley of 
ihe river Sungari, so that the Japanese and 
Russian railways will be divided by the river, 
Both countries will have their own stations on 
each side of the river. 

An agreement is said.to have been reached 
between the Russian and Japanese Govern- 
ments as to the appraisal of the Southern half 
of the Harbin-Kwanchengtzu Section of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway and an official 
announcement will be made soon. The ap- 
praised value of the 71 mile section is said to 
be Y 10,000,000. 





Ssupingkai-Chengchiatun Raitway Plans. 
—Mr. J. Fujine, Chief Engineer of the 
Ssupingkai-Chengchiatun Railway, .has_ or- 
ganized his staff with 22 officials of the South 
Manchuria Railway Co., engaged by the new 
Railway for terms ranging from one to three 
years, Expressing his regrets that the survey 
was not yet under way, Mr. Fujine said: 

“The only excuse for this is that the negotia- 
tions at Peking have dragged on longer than 
at first expected for sundry plausible reasons. 
Mr, Wu-wu Director of the Kirin-Changchun 
Railway, appointed Director of the new Rail- 
way, came out with me and has gone to 
Ssupingkai. I intend to follow him in a few 
(lays to prepare for the surveying work, which 
is thought to require a couple of months. 
Next the plans for construction work will be 
drafted and the necessary arrangements for 
beginning the work will be taken in hand. 
The actual commencement of the work. I am 
sorry to have to say, will be after the return 
of spring next year. This will necessarily 
delay the completion of the new railway to the 
summer of 1919, whereas Octpber, 1917, was 
originally set as a probable time for its 
completion. The expropriation of land neces- 
sary for the railway is to be started simul- 
taneously with the surveying operations. Mr. 
Wu-wu (Director) himself will. have charge 
of the affair. Lieut.-Gen. Wu, at Chengcnia- 
tun, has been requested to render whatever 
facilities lie in his power and we hear that the 
request has been most willingly acceded to. 
This task will be begun at the Ssupingkai end. 
_ How soon the construction work will be 
e iinished is dificult to say before the surveying 
s Operations are over. However, the proposed 
route, traversing comparatively level country, 
the work is expected to make rapid progress. 

“The difficulty of collecting the necessary 
supplies should be taken into account. in 
principle, Japan is to supply these materials, 
but, if there is a way opem for: obtaining a 
desirable supply in China,, such is to be 
procured, The construction funds. of the 
Railway Loan are subject to delivery from 
time to time and are kept from use for any 
other purpose. On the Chinese side a staff of 
about fourteen experts and clerks has been 
appointed. The Japanese side may engage a 
humber of experts, and the matter is left to 
my Own discretion. The appointment of the 
Chief Accountant has not been decided yet, 
and is unlikely to be determined in the im- 
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mediate future. In the meantime; I am to 


hold that post additionally.” 





Hankow-Ichang Railway Locomotives.— 
Robert W: Hunt & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., have 
invited tenders on 3 ten-wheel freight loco- 
motives for the Hankow-Ichang section of the 
Hankow-Szechuan Railway, Chinese Govern- 
ment Railways, to be made to their office in the 
Monongahela Bank building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





S. M. R. Traffic Returns.—The South 
Manchuria Railway traffic returns for the 
month of June were as follow:— 


Increase or decrease 
against June 1916. 
Receipts 


Passengers «. Y380,618.71 -+107,287.18 
GOOdS+e..00-0 998,848.46 — 74,631.02 
Warehouse ... 34,042.93 + 11,851.86 
Miscellaneous. 62,701.03 — 3,322.55 








| TBD eas savnes 1,476,21 2,03 _ 41,185.47 
Daily average 49,207.06 + 1,372.84 


Electric Tram to Kodzu, Japan.—The 
Imperial Railway Bureau began yesterday the 
surveying of the proposed electric tramway 
line between Sakuragicho, Yokohama, and 
Kodzu. From Sakuragicho station, the 
bureau will build an elevated line as far as 
Minami Ota, thence an ordinary line will be 
built to Kodzu. At Ofuna, a branch for 
Yokosuka will be built. It is the intention of 
the railway authorities to run electric trains 
in the neighborhood of Tokyo and for long 
distance steam trains will be used. From 
Numadzu to Shidzuoka on the Tokaido line, 
another electric tramway line will also be 
built for rapid transportation. 





Russia Wants 600 Locomotives.—The 
Russian Government’s locomotive inquiry, 
concerning which it was noted in the Railway 
Age Gazette of May 26 that the Canadian 
Locomotive Company had been asked to quote 
prices on 600 locomotives, is understood to 
include at least 600 and possibly 1,000 engines 
of the Decapod (2-10-0) type similar to those 
which were ordered about this time last year. 





Manila Railroad Purchase—wNot only 
those interested in the Philippine Railway Co., 
but former officials of the Islands are ex- 
pressing vigorous views as to the unwisdo.: 
of the Philippine Government in even consid- 
ering the purchase of the Manila. Railroad 
Companies Lines, a full account of which 
project has been published in recent issues of 
the Far Eastern Review. . The latest opponent 
of this experiment in Government ownership 
is former Supreme Court Justice Charles 
Elliott, later Secretary of Commerce and 
Police, who intimated that the Filipino. efforts 
for independence had a railroad deal involved 
in the general question which Congress should 
investigate. 


“Tf the. bill is passed by Congress, and in-— 


dependence is given to the Islands,” he 
declared, “the deal for the purchase of the 
Manila railroad will be handed over along with 
what they call freedom. _ British bondholders 
will be several million dollars to the good, and 
if the new republic of the Philippines neglects 
to observe the obligation assumed by the con- 
tract, these bondholders will, of course, 








expect Uncle Sam to see that the contract— 
made while the Philippines were his agent—is 
performed. A more pernicious and. unjust 
scheme never was, in my judgment, put over 
on a trusting and ignorant people,” ° judge — 
Elliott said vigorously. “Just as the Wilson- 

Harrisou administration wants to” grant 
independence to the Philippines, it is loading 
them up with a railroad which they are 
supposed to operate successfully after: a man 
of the experience and skill “of Horace -L. 
Higgins, president of the Railway backed -by 
the Speyer Syndicate, has been unable to 
tnake it pay expenses.” ge See | 








Motor Traffic in Philippines.—Collector 
of Internal Revenue Rafferty reporting on new 
transportation facilities in the Philippines says 
that transportation to and from the east coast 
of Luzon, which has always been very back- 
ward and difficult and often dangerous, is now 
much improved by the extension of the railway 
from Manila to Hondagua and the additional 
shipping facilities afforded north as far as 
Casiguran and south as far as Daet in con- 
nection with the railway service. The exten- 
sion of public roads has resulted also in great 
reductions of the cost of transportation and 
brought about a consequent reduction inthe 
cost of food products, In some cases, hemp 
for example, the cost of transportation to 
market is only a quarter of what it was be- 
fore, the same applies to rice sold to the hemp 
farmers; thus giving back to the people 
indirectly in a short time the amount of 
money invested by the government in public 
roads. Aside from the advantage to com- 
merce in good roads, they have added much, 
since the arrival of the automobile truck, to 
the social life of the Filipino, as was evidenced 
by the great number of people that are to be 
seen traveling on automobile trucks wherever 
gcood roads are found, at a rate astonishingly 
low. An idea of the cheapness of travel by 
motor car is shown by the following: rate 
from Iriga to Legaspi, a distance of 65 kilo- 
meters, P1.50 (40 miles for 75 cents gold),- 
from. Ligao te Legaspi, a distance -of 30 
kilometers, P.o.40 (18 miles for zo cents gold.) 
Despite the keen competition which prevails in: 
almost every district, the bevtlagbinse. 2 of 
these passenger trucks is the rule, particularly 
in the province of Albay. ae 





Linking Siam and F. M. 8.—The railway 
to link up the Royal Stamese Railways and 
those of the Federated Malay States is making 
rapid progress despite the war. The railway 
starts from Alor Star Station and runs in a 
North-easterly direction through Perlis to the 
Siamese Frontier. _ Its length is 24.1 miles. | 

About five miles from: Alor Star on the Ji- 
tra-Chongloon-Singoera main cart road, is Anak 
Bukit Station. Here are the Headquarters of — 
the Kedah-Perlis. branch of the F, M. S.. 
Railway, Near the railhead at Kinbong Liga. 
is the bungaJow. of. Mr. R. H. Pope. the 
Assistant Engineer. Work was commenced on 
May 20, 1915, and three-quarters of the earth- 
work has been completed, while the rails have 
been laid as far as the 92nd mile from Bukit 


_ Mertajam and 36 miles from-Alor. Star. 


‘The gradients are easy with long stretches | 


of straight and a -few curves. At the 76th 


mile the line crosses the Kodian-Sangian Road. | ~ 


As far as Aro, where H. H. The Rajah of — 


Perlis has his Istana, the line is carriedona = 





tong low bank— four ar five feet high—thr 
padi fieldsandswamps.- 
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When completed,the line will have 111 bridges 
and culverts, a large number of which have 
already been constructed, while most of the 
others are in hand. The only bridge of any 
importance is the one that crosses the Anak 
Buk:t River, not far from the station of that 
name. This bridge has a central span of 150 
feet with two shore spans of 100 feet each. 
All the work on this bridge has been completed 
with the exception of the steel work of the 150 
foot span that has not as yet arrived from 
England. The ground being swampy, the 
foundations of the larger bridges have had to 
be carried down to a considerable depth in 
some cases. The abutments are built on brick 
wells or cylinders, which are sunk until firm 
ground is reached, the interior being filled 
with cement concrete, the deepest of these 
wells being 42 feet below tlie level of the 
ground. The abutments of the smaller 
bridges are built on pile foundations in 
swampy ground. 

All the crossings at the cart roads are 
level-crossings, there being no overhead 
bridges. Provided that the materials arrive 
from England in time, it is expected that the 
Siamese line will be completed through to the 
frontier about a year hence. 

‘A later report states that the Chief Resident 
Engineer for Construction, F. M. S. Railway, 
put through the railhead to the Perlis- 
Siamese Boundary on July 2nd. This is the 
terminus of the F.M.S. Railway. 

The Siamese Southern Railway from Singora 
to Bangkok according to present arrangements 
is to be opened on August 15th next. The 
train will only run in the day time and 
passengers from Singora will pass the after- 
noon and night at Tongsawn (the junction for 
the Trang branch) and the second night at 
Chumpnon, arriving the next evening at 
Bangkok. 





Russian Railway Construction.—Accord- 
ing to the explanatory note of the Russian 
Ministry of Finance regarding the estimates 
of State revenue and expenditure for 1916, 
the total length of Government railways under 
construction and for the construction of which 
permits had been granted and plans made at 
the beginning of September, 1915, amcunted 
to 5,600 miles, for which the sum of $554,000,- 
coo would be required. Of these railways, 
3,500 miles were being constructed (at a cost 
of $324,800,000), permission for construction 
had been granted on 300 miles (cost, $27,295,- 
000), and further construction had been 
planned for 1,800 miles ($202,086,000). 

In regard to the construction of railways by 
private companies, the length of railways, on 
which permission for construction had been 
granted by the Government with a guaranty 
of the stock capital, amounted to 745 miles, for 
the sum of $49,900,000; besides, permission 
had been granted to construct branches {12 in 
number) of the total length of 90 miles, at the 
cost of $2,730,000; and a further permission 
had been granted for the construction of 7 
miles, at the cost of the builders, for the sum 
of $293,000. 

Consequently up to September 1, 10915, 
permission had been granted for the con- 
struction of private railways of 842 miles in 
length, at an actual cost of $53,000,000. 

Besides the above, there exist projects for 
the construction of 4,267 miles that have been 
approved for construction by the committee of 
new railways, the building to be carried out by 
means of private capital ($289,700,000) ; while a 
number of projects for railways of a total 
length of 5,300 miles, to cost $340,000,000, wil] 
be investigated in the near future. 

In regard to the realization of these projects, 
it must be noted that the conditions created by 
the war and the consequent difficulty of 
attracting private capital for the construction 
of railways makes the date of the execution of 
these projects uncertain. 

The United States Commercial Attaché 
at Petrograd reports that the railway 
extension from Julfa, on the river Araxes, 
to Tabriz has been completed, The gauge 
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of the new railway, which is 93 miles long, 
is the same as that of the Russian railway 
system. The railway is under Russian 
control and management, and is not at present 
intended for the conveyance of passengers. 
The track follows, between Julfa and Tabriz, 
the line of the Indo-European telegraph sys- 
tem of India. From the town of Sophian, 
about 25 miles from Tabriz, a branch of the 
railway has already been completed to Lake 
Urumiah, around which is one of the richest 
districts of Persia. This railway, with its 
branch line, will doubtless cause an enormous 
development through all this part of Persia. 
Much new land will be opened up to agricul- 
ture, and various mines, chiefly copper and 
wolfram, will be worked, which have not been 
developed because of transportation difficul- 
ties. Possibly the railway may be extended to 
Teheran and thence southeast to Ispahan, and 
into Baluchistan, whence it could connect up 
at a with the railway system of British 
India, 





Shanghai Electric Construction Co.—At 
the tenth annual meeting of the Shanghai 
Electric Construction Company, Ltd., held at 
Basildon House, London, E.C., on May toth., 
sir Alfred Dent, chairman of the company, 
reported gross traffic receipts amounted to 
£117,075 4s. 3d., from which has to be deducted 
£31,707, 5s. 4d. for loss by native copper 
coinage, leaving effective receipts of £86,267 
18s. 11d, which is practically the same as in 
1914. After deducting the working expenses 
in Shanghai, an operating profit remains of 
£35,003 3s. 7d. as compared with £35,892 9s. 
Sd. in 1914. This year’s account benefits by 
the larger amount brought forward from 1914 
of £4,702 17s. 2d., and after charging London 
expenses and interest there is an available 
balance of £35,786 17s. 1d. as compared with 
£34,902 17s. 2d. last year. This was dealt with 
by transferring £10,000 to reserve forrenewals 
account, which brings that account up to 
£46,810 16s. 5d., after charging it with £638 
I9s., and £2,000 to preliminary expenses 
account, reducing that item to £18,000. From 
the balance of £23,786 17s. 1d., a dividend of 7 
per cent. will absorb £22,400, and leave £1,386 
17s. id. to carry forward, or about the same 
amount as carried forward in 1913. The 
expenditure on construction account was 
£12,567 (about £10,000 less than last year), and 
the principal items were as follows:— 


Permanent way and _ overhead 
equipment including loops at 
railway station  - + o- ». £ 377 

Buildings extension andinstallation 1,038 

Rolling stock—completion of 10 


MEW MOTOr CALS ooo woe ene 5,794 
Railless traction we ee ee ee 196 
Land for sub-stations and sundry 

improvements... 1,521 


Temporary overhead feeder cables 3,041 


fx.) ne £12,567 


“We also added plant and tools to the value 
of £1,399. Power expenses have been reduced 
to £8,684 against £9,813 19s. Id. in 1914, and 
have been brought down to ¢.2.97 per car mile 
against c.6.15 in 1909, the average cost per unit 
being c.3.10. A further reduction per unit is 
looked for when the Council have completed 
their new Riverside station, when we shall be 
able to do away with the overhead feeder 
cables which were put in to replace the original 
underground cables which have proved unsat- 
isfactory in many instances. The overhead 
cables were purchased on favourable condi- 
tions, and the materials at to-day’s prices could 
be sold on terms that would go a long way to 
cover the original cost. Last year were carried 
nearly 60 millions of passengers against 11% 
millions in 1909. For the first three months of 
this year 1536 millions of passengers (or 2 
millions more than for same period in 1915), 
which is at the rate of 62 millions per annum, 
and as this increase will be maintained, we 
have applied to the Municipal Council for 
permission to introduce 15 new trailers. This, 
if sanctioned, will provide us with an 
equipment of 90 motor cars, 70 trailers, and 7 
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railless cars, or a total of 167 against the 
original equipment of 65 motor-cars. Ail the 
cars are as usual being maintained in 4 
thoroughly efficient state. The effective re- 
ceipts for the first four months of the year 
amount to $348,638, against $301,346 in the 
same period of 1915—an increase of $47,292. 

“Notwithstanding the assurances given to the 
Diplomatic body in Peking by the Chinese 
Minister of Finance, the depreciation of the 
native copper coins has been accentuated and 
the ratio of loss to gross receipts has been 
increased to 28-58 per cent.—6.9I per cent. on 
our share eapital, as compared with 26.04 per 
cent. in 19/4, and the loss for the year 
aniounts to £28,038 gs. 1d. against £25,880 in 
1914. At present there are good reasons for 
believing that the depreciation will be arrested 
at no distant date, and should this charge on 
our receipts be minimised or eliminated 
altogether, it 1s obvious our account will in | 
future be very materially improved. The rise | 
in the silver exchange is also greatly to our | 
advantage, 

“The Fokien new roadway has been compléet- | 
ed in cement concrete, and railless service was | 
resumed on July 6 last, the weight of the cars — 
being reduced to meet the requirements of the — 
Council. The cars so altered have operated 
most successfully on the smooth surface, and 
since the opening to Dec. 31 we have carried 
1,439,804 passengers, run 49,753 car miles, and 
collected a gross revenue of $19,347.49, which, 
after deducting loss on native coinage, working 
expenses and depreciation, has paid over 6 per 
cent per annum on the capital employed. The 
route (which is less than 34 of a mile) is too 
short to get the full benefit of the seven cars 
available, and we have applied to the council 
for an extension. The staff numbered at the 
end of the year 1,148 as compared with 1,137 
in 1914.”’ 


wee 


Shantung Railway Locos.—The Shantung — 
Railway has ordered 3 Consolidation locomo- § 
tives from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. These locomotives will have 20% by | 
26-in. cylinders, 50-in. driving wheels, anda | 
total weight in working order of 158,000 Ib. 





Swatow Railway Extension.—Recently | 
the Swatow-Chaochowfu Railway commenced | 
surveying a route between its terminus and 
the Swatow Harbor water front, a distance of 
over a mile, with a view to extending the rail- 
way to the water’s edge. It is planned to 
construct two bridges over the Han River, 
each 400 feet in length. It is estimated that 
improvements costing a quarter of a million 
dollars (gold) will be made. The rails and 
bridge girders now in use were furnished by 
the Carnegie Steel Works and the American 
Bridge Co., respectively 





Russian Rail Orders.—-A recent item in | 
the Wall Street Journal says: “The Russian | 
Government is quietly trying to place orders | 
for over 300,000 tons of steel rails for delivery | 
in the closing quarter of 1916 and the first | 
quarter of i917. It is seriously questioned | 
whether these orders will be placed, simply | 
because rail milis are in nearly every case 
booked up until well into next year, and it is | 
thought improbable that capacity to roll so 
large a tonnage for export within the required 
time limit will be found.” 





One- Station for Tokyo.—Imperial Gov- 
ernment Railway officials are now working on 
plans for building elevated tracks to bring all 
the railways now running into Tokyo into the — 
Tokyo Central Station. It is estimated that 
work to connect the Uyeno and Manseibashi 
Stations with the Tokyo Station can be finish- 
ed in two years. The track from the 
Manseibashi Station wi!l be built first, and 
should be completed by August or September 
next year; while the Uyeno track should be 
finished by April, 1918. The distance between 
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Manseibashi and Tokyo Station is 4,200 feet, 
and at first two double tracks for electric cars 
will be laid in the elevated track. This work 
‘s already under way and about 750 laborers 
are employed. The work has progressed far 
enough for the arches to be erected. They 
will be made of steel frames and concrete. 
The scarcity of steel, it is feared, may delay 
the completion of this track, 





Osaka Tram Proposed.—Mr, Yasuda 
Jenjiro and other promoters of the proposed 
Kejhan (Tokyo-Osaka) Tramway Company 
have called on Count Okuma and Dr. Soyeda, 
president of the Imperial Railway Bureau, and 
asked the authorities to grant a permit to 
build a tramway line between Tokyo and 
Osaka, a distance of 285 miles. The pro- 
moters sent an application a few years ago to 
the Government, asking permission to build a 
line connecting Tokyo and Osaka in six hours, 
with a car leaving Tokyo every 30 nuinutes, 
but failed to get a permit at that time. The 
capital to be imvested in this enterprise is 
100,000,000 yen, The work will start as soon 
asa charter 18 granted. 





Peking-Mukden Bridge—The through 
train which reached Hsinmintun on June 
29th inst. was the first to cross the 
newly erected Hsinminfu bridge on the 
Peking-Mukden Railway. Conductor Kuo 
was in charge and Locomotive-Superintendent 
Shellam travelled down specially from 
Mukden with a large party of Chinese, 
Japanese and American passengers. The 
people at Hsinmintun celebrated the occasion 
by firing crackers before and after the train 
crossed this bridge, which replaced one 
destroyed by last year’s floods. 

The Authorities of the Peking-Mukden 
Railway appropriated $400,000 for a new 
bridge, embankments, a new _ station and 
quarters and goods depots to replace the 
buildings rurned by the flood. The new 
bridge measures i000 ft. long. District 
Engineers Moller and Barnes superintended 
the work of construction. 





5.M R. Co. Buying Rails —The South 
Manchurta Railway has resumed its purchases 
of rails, the buying of which was discontinued 
at the end of July last year. 
ofiered range from 4o sen a foot for 80 pound 
rails to 6 sen for 12 pound ones, The rails 
may be presented for purchase at any railway 
station, a district agency, or a linemen’s office. 


ee — 


S. M. R. Calling Up Capital.—The South 
Manchuria Railway Company has decided to 
call up the payment of the second instalment 
on new shares on October 1. This will place 
4,C00,000 yen at the disposal of the company. 





©. E.R. Shops Burned.—The Railway 
Workshops of the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
Harbin, were destroyed on July 6, by fire, the 
Origin of which has not been ascertained. 
A large number of locomotives and cars 
imported in parts from the United States were 
in course of erection, Many were lost. The 
loss is estimated at more than 750,000 roubles. 


SHIPPING 





Pacific Mail Abandons Pacific ?—Advices 
peceed Manila late in June that the Pacific 
Mail Steamship company had abandoned the 
trans-Pacific service and were placing their 
hewly purchased Dutch steamers on the 
~*Xican, Panama and Central American run. 
nly recently it was announced that the Toyo 

‘Stn \aisha, Pacific Mail and the Canadian 
sueaie had arranged for an inter-change of 
lickets and the latest advice raises some doubt 
in shipping circles, as to the exact conditions 
hat Now obtain. 


The prices — 
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This report may have been occasioned by a 
delay in sailing of the first steamer of the new 
Pacific Mailline which Japanese newspapers 
say will leave San Francisco about August 19 
and will arrive in Japan during the first week 
in September, instead of in August as was at 
first reported. The steamer will clear for 
home about the middle of October. 

Regarding the possibility of the service 
being restricted to the United States coasts, 
Shipping Illustrated under date of May 13 has 
the following to say: 

“The Pacific Mail Steamship Co. has 
started a service through the Canal, termin- 
ating at Cristobal, where its vessels exchange 
cargo with Atlantic carriers. The line will 
continue essentially the service of the past, 
running some vessels direct between the 
Isthmus and San Francisco, and some on a 
coasting route, calling at Central American 
and Mexican ports on the way. For the 
present there will be a sailing from the 
Isthmus about every Io days. It is expected 
that the service will be increased within a 
relatively short time by the addition of the 
steamships Colombia, Ecuador and Venezuela, 
purchased from the Royal Dutch West India 
Mail. The Colombia is now undergoing 
repairs in Great Britain of damage resulting 
from striking a mine. With the addition of 
the three ships the Pacific Mail will have 1o 
plying between San Francisco and the Isthmus. 
The Pacific Mail was formerly prohibited 
from using the Canal, on account of being 
owned by a railroad, under conditions con- 
trary to the provisions of Section 11 of the 
Panama Canal Act. Evidence of the termina- 
tion of this condition has been furnisied to 
the Canal authorities.” 

Prior advices from San Francisco were that 
the Ecuador was to leave that port on Jine 
17, the Columbia July 15, and the Venezuela 
Aug. 19, each vessel leaving thereafter every 
77 days. They will call at Honolulu, Yoka- 
hama, Kobe, Shanghai, Manila, and Hongkong 
outward, and Shanghai, Kobe, Yokohama, and 
Honolulu homeward. Taken in connection 
with the ships of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
Company, this new service gives weekly 
sailings from San Francisco to the far east. 
These ships are of 5,700 tons capacity, have 
accommodations for I1!1 cabin and 200 steer- 
age passengers, and were built at a cost of 
$4,c00,000. They are of the oil-burning type 
and carry sufficient fuel te make the round 
trip. 





China Mail to Expand.—Announcement 
has been made by the China Mail Steamship 
Company, which entered the Oriental service 
last October, that it is in the market for at 
least three new vessels. These ships when 
purchased will be used in the ever-growing 
freight and passenger trade between San 


Frencisco, China, Japan and the Hawaiian 


Islands. In order to purchase the new vessels 
the China Mail Company has made application 
to the California Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions to sell 99,085 shares of its capital stock 
at. par, $21 per share, for cash so as to net the 
company the full amount of the selling price. 
It was recited that the company which pur- 
chased the steamship China from the Pacific 
Mail last fall proposes to engage on an exten- 
sive scale in the transportation of passengers 
and merchandise in the trans-Pacific trade, 
and that with proceeds arising from the sale 
of the shares the company proposes to pay off 
a mortgage of $159,000 on the steamship China 
and approximately $180,000 ui other indebted+ 
ness and to acquire additional vessels to use 
in its business. Permission for the sale was 
granted. According to Leok Tin Ely, presi- 
dent of the company and of the Canton Bank 
of San Francisco, it is the intention of the 
China Mail Company to continue expanding 
until they are in a position to care for the 


‘ great amount of freight that they have been 


called upon to handle. 
According to the Japan Advertiser of July 8, 
Captain Dobson of the steamer China is said 


-_ to have received a cablegram from the head 


= 


= 


office in San Francisco, asking him to conduct 


a survey of two Austrian passenger liners 


interned in Shanghai. The story continues 
that negotiations were opened with the com- 
pany owning the Austrian. ships. They are. 
both larger than the China and are well 
equipped. After an inspection of the ships 
made by Captain Dobson a brief message was 
sent the San Francisco office, where full 
particulars will be submitted to the board of 
directors upon the China’s arrival. As it is 
almost impossible to have ships built at this 


time, it is expected that the China Mail will 
buy the Austrian ships if they meet require- _ 


ments. Captain Dobson refused to say any- 
thing yesterday about the matter. Only three 
Austrian ships are interned in Shanghai now. 
They are the Bohemia, the China and Silesia. 


American Hawaiian Line’s Plan.—Recom- 
mendations hay> been made by H. W. Roberts 
a representative of the American-Hawatian 
Steamship Company, that the Philippines be 
included in the company’s ports of call. 

Mr. Roberts, who is at the head of the Los 


Angeles branch office of the company, has been 


touring the orient to investigate freight — 


conditions. After visiting several Japanese 
and Chinese ports, as far as Hongkong, Mr. 
Roberts came to the Philippines as a round 
trip passenger on the British steamer Chinhua, 
calling at the ports of Manila and Iloilo. He 
also visited Cebu, and expressed himself as 
highly pleased with the present freight condi- 
tions in the islands. 

The American-HawaiianSteamship Company 
with home offices in New York at present 
operates 20 freighters aggregating 260,000 
tons, all oil burmers. Ever since the opening 
of the Panama Canal, the company has been 
operating a line running from the Atlantic 
coast by way of the canal to Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle and on to Honolulu for 
sugar. Returning boats touch only at San 
Francisco where the company has the main 
Pacific offices, and from this port back to the 
Atlantic. Recently, however, on account of 
the closing of the canal due to the last jand- 
slide, the company inaugurated a line to South 
American ports, calling at Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires. : 

As an experiment, the S. S. Floridan of the 
company was sent to Hongkong a few weeks 
ago with Mr. Roberts on board and from the 
result of this trial trip and his report, it is 
evident that the field was found to be lucra- 
tive, as another boat. the Georgian, will be sent 
out to the British port in time for the return 
of Mr. Roberts, and which after loading a 
partial cargo will be taken by him to New 
Caledonia where a full cargo of metallic nickle 
has been assured io the companys representa- 
tive. It is understood that the freight paid on 
this shipment of nickle will be at the rate of 
$1co per ton, laid down in Baltimore, on the 
Atlantic coast viathe canal. 7 

Although Mr. Roberts was non-committal 
as to the probable recommendations ‘he would 
make to his home office, of the advisability of 
inaugurating a regular Oriental run by the 
company’s boats, he stated that in case such a 
run was considered the probable ports of call 
would be Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong- 


kong and Manila, and if freight conditions 


warranted, Cebu and Iloilo. 





Profits of Steamship Companies.—The 


annual report of the Cunard Line has declared | 


a dividend of ro per cent. less income tax on the 
ordinary shares for 1915, and alsoa bonus of 10 
per cent. free of income tax; the Gulf Line of 
Greenock has declared a dividend of 20 per 
cent. compared with 5 per cent. in 1914; the 


Peninsular & Oriental Steam Navigation Com-— 


pany has declared a dividend of 5 per cent. 
less income tax with an interim dividend of i2 
per cent, for six months ended March 31; 
the Royal Dutch Lloyd’s dividend is 12 per 


cent, against 3 per cent. in 1914; the Royal 


-_ 
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Netherlands Company, 15 per cent, against 6 
per cent, in 1914; the Royal West India Mail, 
I2 per cent, against 514 per cent. in 1014. 

Out of altogether 51 steamship companies, 
major and minor, in Great Britain, 29 com- 
panies have declared a dividend of over 20 
per cent., 8 companies of over 30 per cent., 
etc. in particular, the China Mutual Steam 
Navigation Co. has declared a 106 per cent., 
and several others a 40-45 per cent., dividend. 
The Holland-American Line, the greatest 
steamship company, capitalized at 25,000,c00 
francs, has realized a profit of 48,000,000 
francs for the fiscal year of 1915 and “as 
declared a 50 per cent. dividend to the 
shareholders, setting aside, moreover, a large 
amount of ships’ depreciation fund. In the 
Scandinavian Peninsula there are about two 
dozen companies, which declared 20—50 per 
cent. dividends. 





P.and 0. Adds 21 to Fleet.—The Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
has purchased the steamships belonging to the 
New Zealand Shipping Company of London 
and the Philadelphia Steamship Company, 
according to a cablegram received by the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha in Tokyo. By these 
purchases the P. and O. adds twenty-one new 
vessels to its fleet. The New Zealand Com- 
pany possesses ten steamers, three of which 
are over 10,000 tons each in displacement; the 
total tonnage of these ten boats is 137,068 
tons, The Philadelphia company owns eleven 
steamers, the total tonnage being 180,367 tons. 
Two of these boats are of more than 10,000 
tons displacement each. 





24 New Japanese Ships.—According to 
2n investigation by the Department of Com- 
munications, the number of vessels over 1,000 
tons launched during the past six months this 
year was twenty-four with a total tonnage of 
81,372. The details are as follows: 


Number. Tonnage. 


TORUATY es Gicsieci eres” 5 16,963 
PORrGary scscccsisciccccs 2 21,485 
March Misses  '©C 26,876 
AGT ttcccnnmctntemiiwon % 8,535 
BRAY: secigsicipin aveus 4 9,822 
June A 8,628 

TO mitiniscwsruncen: SA 81,372 





Japanese Ships now 2,146.—The Depart- 
ment of Communications has announced the 
total number of steamships of more than 20 
tons in Japan and the tonnage at the end of 
June, the total number being 2,146 with a total 
registered tonnage of 1,004,666. The details 
are as follows: 


Tons Number Tonnage 
20— 100 | 1,042 24,460 
100— 300 436 42,090 
300— . 500 | 89 20,856 
500— 1,000 148 64,952 

1,000—. 2,000 126 115,151 
2,000— 3,000 120 195,402 
3,000— 4,000 86 183,566 
4,000— 5,000 28 81 2525 
5,c00— 6,000 30 103,306 
6,000— 7,000 12 47,300 
7,000— 8,000 12 56,085 
9,000—10,000 6 36,601 
Above 10,000 5 32,812 

Total ... 2,146 1,004,666 


New Japanese Routes.—For some time 
past the Osaka Chamber of Commerce was 
' engaged on the task of draftimg a scheme for 
the inauguration of new steamship services in 
Chinese and South Sea waters, and also round 
' Africa and America. On June 23 the Chamber 
’ held a meeting, and decided to memorialise the 
~Government on the advisability of opening 
‘five new steamship services, It is proposed 
~to open a service along the Chinese coast with 
* Shanghai as a‘ starting-point, -and another to 
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the South Sea Islands with Singapore as a 
terminal center. A third line is to be in- 
augurated from Singapore to Saigon and 
Bangkok; a fourth from Singapore to Sydney, 
Melbourne, Adelaide, and Java; and a fifth 
from Singapore, via the Cape of Good Hope, 
to the castern coast of South America, New 
York, and Panama. 





Dairen Seattle Run.—A triangular steam- 
ships service, with Seattle, Kobe and Vladi- 
vostok at the corners, has been opened by a 
Japanese steamship company, the Shosho, 
which has its head office at Dairen. The com- 
pany has already on the run the Yesan Maru, 
4,600 tons, and the Kagoshima Maru, 4,566 
tons. Three more vessels have been chartered 
by the company for this new service. On the 
outward trips the vessels will carry mis- 
cellaneous goods from Kobe for Seattle and 
will carry military supplies from Seattle for 
Vladivostok on their homeward trips. From 
Vladivostok they will bring beans and other 
miscellaneous goods to Kobe. 





Zamboanga, P.I.,Plans Reprisais.— Cables 
from Manila advise, says the Mindanao Herald, 
(the only newspaper in the southernmost part 
of the Philippine Islands and spokesman for 
several flourishing colonies,) that the Board 
of Public Utilities has approved an additional 
increase of twenty-five per cent in freight and 
passenger rates for the vessels engaged 
in the interisland trade. This makes-a fifty 
per cent increase in freight and passenger 
rates since January Ist of this year. In the 
opinion of the merchants of Zamboanga this 
is simply a legalized robbery which they are 
helpless at the present time to combat. 

No protest was made by the merchants of 
Manila against this additional increase in 
rates, and it therefore seems that the merchants 
in Manija care nothing for the merchants in 
the provinces, and that their only object is to 
sell goods to the provincial merchants at a 
handsome profit and then permit them to be 
robbed by the transportation companies. 

There is a remedy that lies in the hands of 
the producers and merchants of the depart- 
ment of Mindanao and Sulu, namely, the 
purchase of their own boat for the purpose 
of transporting their merchandise from 
Zamboanga to the different cities and towns 
of the department, and their products to 
Zamboanga; then it is up to the merchants of 
Zamboanga to purchase their goods in the 
United States, or elsewhere, and have them 
shipped direct to Zamboanga and in that way 
eliminate Manila entirely. Zamboanga has 
direct boats from Australia, Singapore, Hong- 
kong and Japan, and goods can be purchased 
and shipped direct to Zamboanga without 
passing through the port of Manila, If such 
a step were taken it would certainly redound 
to the benefit of the merchants, producers and 
consumers of the department. It is up to the 
merchants and business men of Zamboanga 
to provide themselves with a new and up-to- 
date boat to carry their own merchandise and 
produce, 

A certain travelling merchant on one of the 
interisland steamers calling at the port of 
Zamboanga stated to a representative of the 


_ Herald that on one trip of said boat from 


Manila to southern ports:and return the gross 
earnings were P36,000.00, and that the expenses 
did not exceed P6,000.00, leaving a net profit 
of P30,0c0.00. One would imagine that this 
was sufficient for the earnings of one boat for 
one month, especially taking into considera- 
tion the class of boat it was. 





P, I. Government Sells Ships.—The 
Philippine government has been the gainer of 


_ P695,463 by the sale of the old vessels of the 


former bureau of navigation, according to a 
statement from the bureau of customs, This 
amount has been the price of 12 vessels sold 
to date, the latest sale being that of the 


coastguard Samar which has been purchas- 
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ed by the Manila Railroad company for 
P9o0,000. The sale of this boat has been under 
negotiation ever since its charter by the 
railroad company, upon the opening of the 
Hondagua extension. In the early part of 
1914 when the old bureau of navigation was 
merged with the bureau of customs, many of 
the government vessels then in use and 
operated by the former bureau were laid up as 
unnecessary to the government service, and 
not Icug after their sale was advertised. 
Offers have been received from time to time 
for particular boats and the sale was only 
effected when the offer was thought by the 
bureau of customs officials to be advantageous 
to the government. 


SS 


Light Fails, Liner Wrecked.—That the 
Spanish Mail liner Fernando Poo ran on to a 
reef in Mindanao waters because the light on 
Black Rock was not in operation on the night 
of the disaster, was the statement made in two 
messages from the site of the stranded 
steamer, received in Manila. One message 
came to Captain Llianso, head of the local 
agency of the Spanish Mail, from Captain 
Ferrer of the Fernando Poo, and the other 
came to the insular government from Captain 
Denison of the coast survey steanier Pathfinder 
which took off the vessel’s passengers. The ves- 
sel sunk in 30 fathoms when pulled off the rocks, 
There can be no doubt from the tone of the two 
messages that the accident is attributable to 
the fact that the Black Rock light was not in 
operation. This light is an automatic ace: 
tylene gas illumination and was filled on May 
24 with a six months’ supply. Local customs 
officials believe that fishermen or _ thieves 
either stole the acetylene fluid or poured it 
out. A rigid investigation is to be made, 





Dollar Line Leases Dock,—The. Dollar 
Line has leased the Great Northern dock at | 
Vancouver for handling trans-Pacific service. 
The DolJar Line has been using the G, N. | 
dock for some months in connection with & 
its vessels plying to the Orient and Vliadi- @ 
vostok, but the company has now leased the § 
dock, which js the eastern section of the 
Balfour, Guthrie dock, and the wharf willbe @ 
known as the Dollar Dock. 





Russian Steamer Wrecked.—The Osaka — 
Mainichi reports that the Russian steamer 
New Guinea stranded on the southern coast of 
Karafuto (Japanese Saghalien) sometime. 
prior to June 29. A salvage boat has heen | 
dispatched to the scene of the accident by the & 
Matsuda salvage office at Hakodate. | 





Japanese Yards Launch Steamers,—The | 
Seoul Press reports that the Unkai Maru No. | 
6 (3,200 tons) and the Unkai Maru No.7 & 
(2,300 tons), recently under construction for 
Mr. S. Nakamura of Chinnampo, have been § 
completed. The former was launched on June 
26 at the Sakurajima Iron Works and the 
latter at the Uraga Iron Works the following | 
day. — & 





Dock Co. Saiving s.s. Wisley.—The Hong: 
kong and Whampoa Dock Company has” 
secured the contract to salve the steamel & 
Wisley, and the Company's tug David Gillie 
returned to the wreck on June 24, to com) 
mengce operation. The Wisley (late Wray 
Castle) took fire May 26 and was beached 1 
Vungro Bay, near Cape Varella, about 64 
miles from Hongkong, when on a vyoyagt 
from New York to Viadivostok. It is ant- 
cipated that it will take at least two months 
salve the vessel and cargo, and bring the shi? 
to Hongkong for repairs) When the Davi 
Gillies first visited the wreck the Wisley w% 
submerged from the fofemast, with about V 


‘feet of water above deck at the deepest part 
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New Saigon-Bangkok Line.—For several 
years La Compagnie des Méssageries Fluviales 
de la Cochinchine has been subsidized to carry 
mail, passengers, and freight between Sa:gon, 
French Indo-China, and Bangkok, Siam, as 
well as over the numerous waterways of 
Cochin China, Cambodia; and Laos. This 
company gave a fortnightly service to Bangkok 
on the Donat, a steamer of 376 tons, Its con- 
tracts with the French Government recently 
expired, and the company did not choose to 
renew them for the Bangkck route. The 
subsidies were granted to M, Roque, director 
of La Compagnie des Messageries Fluviales du 
Tonkin, who sent down from Haifong the 
Jade, a vessel of 386 tons, to take the place of 
the Donat. 


Japanese Shipbuilding Force.—The num- 
her of Japanese workmen employed in ship- 
building in Japan is put at about 30,000, 
‘ncluding 10,000 at the Mitsubishi Shipbuilding 
Yard (Nagasaki),. 3.400 at the Mitsubishi 
Shipbuilding. Yard (Kobe), 9,500 at the 
Kawasaki Dockyard( Kobe), 3 000 at the Osaka 
[ron Works, 1,900 at the Uraga Dockyard, etc., 
the daily wages of each workman averaging 80 
to go sen. | 





Penang Dock Contract.—The Eastern 
Shipping Company’s Dockyard at Butterworth, 
Penang, is building the largest steel vessel it 
has yet taken in hand. the’dinrensions being: 
rSkft. leneth, 28ft. beam; and raft. moulded 
depth. The vessel will have accommodation 
for twenty-four first class passengers amid- 
ships. Completfon of the vessel is expected 
in six months. | 





Bangkok-Europe ‘Liners Sold.—T he East 
Asiatic Co. <Ltd.): has. sold to Norway the 
motor vessels Bandon, Chumporn,-and Pangan, 
which in the past have been on the Copenhagen- 
Bangkok run. These-wessels will. be turned 
over to the buyers in June, July, and Septem- 
ber, 1916, respectively, after having completed 
one more voyage between Bangkok and Copen- 
hagen. These ships were built in Glasgow in 
1900, and were converted to motor vessels 
about two yearsago, It is said that the new 
owners paid about $2,500,090 for the vessels. 
The local agents of the Royal Packet 
(Dutch) Steam -Navigation Co. (Koninklyke 
Paketvaart Maatschappy) have informed this 
ofice that the sailings of this line be:ween 
jangkok and Batavia have been suspended 
indefinitely; and thereby practically the only 
neutral port of transshipment for United 
States merchandise to Siam has been elimi- 
nated, | 

A number of Norwegian steamers which in 
the past years have been on the Bangkok- 
Hongkong and Singapore .runs. have been 
leaving for home lately, and others have been 
chartered at record figures; vessels originally 
having been chartered for 6,000 Mexican 
dollars per month are now bringing $14,000 to 
$25,000 for the same period.: The freight 
rates between Bangkok and Hongkong, which 
during 1915 fluctuated from 25 to 60 Mexican 
cents per picul (133% pounds), have now 
(April, 1916) advanced to $1.20 Mexican per 
picul, and the Bangkok-Singapore rates have 
similarly shown a variation from 15 to 42% 
cents during 1915 to 80 Mexican cents at 
present, 





New Russian Port Open.—For the first 
time since the opening of the European war, 
‘American exporters now have an opportunity 
to land goods in Russia without interference 
or delay by Government shipments, according 
to information received from the Russian- 
American Chamber of Commerce of Moscow 
by the American-Russian Chamber of Com- 
merce, recently organized in New York. A 
cablegram announced that on June 14 the port 
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of Nikolaievsk, at the mouth of the Amur 
River in Siberia, was opened for navigation 
to provide a new channel for reaching the 
Russian market. It 1s anticipated that much 
of the freight which has been going to Vladi- 
vostok during the winter months will now be 
diverted to this port, from which it will be 
transported up the Amur River to Stretyinsk, 
where connexion is made with a railroad line, 
linked to the Trans-Siberian Railroad. The 
new port is of importance in that it gives an 
all-water route to the great Chita Mining 
district. 


—_——_—_————_ SS 


Prince Liner Fined—The owners of the 
British steamer Chinese Prince (4.834 tons: 
Prince Line, Ltd., Newcastle) says a Reuter 
dispatch from Manila, are appealing against 
a fine of 50,000 pesos imposed on the ground 
that 2,000 parcels consigned to merchants in 
Manila are missing from the steamer. It is 
alleged that these were confiscated hy the 
British authorities at Penang on the ground 
that the consignees were on the Black List. 

Later advices from Manila are that a fine of 
Pesos 25 for each missing package was impos- 
ed. The maximum fine is Pesos 500 per 
package. : 

Insular Collector of Customs J. S. Stanley, 
in handing down his decision, makes the 
statement that the review of all evidence 
presented in the hearing fails to show that 
due care was exercised by the officers of the 
vessel properly to safeguard the cargo, as-no 
evidence was presented tending to: show that 
the authorities who seized the missing cargo 
had even receipted for same nor was entry 
asked by the captain of the vessel of the port 
authorities of Penang to be made in the ship’s 
log. This fact, the collector of customs 
states, gives rise to rational doubt that the 
number of packages alfeged to have been seized 
is as represented, the statement made by the 
captain as to the exact number not being 
supported by documentary evidence. It is 
true, the decision admits, that supporting 
evidence made by the British consul tended to 
show that the British authorities of Penang in 
a cable communication would seem to confirm 
the statement as to the number of packages 
alleged by the captain to have been seized, 
but makes the observation that the evidence 
submitted was: not sufficient to warrant the 
vessel’s release from all responsibility, and 
unless more evidence is obtamable in this 
respect, the fine must be imposed. 


FINANCE 





Japan Wants Loan to China.— According. 


to Japanese newspapers commenting on the 
Quadruple Batriking Syndicate, under order 
from the Ministers of the Quadruple Alltes 
having delivered to the Peking Government 
the surplus salt gabelle amounting to $5,000,- 
000, China will have no other alternative 
but to have recourse to a_ foreign loan 
when she can find no way for. increasing her 
revenue at home. The Japanese say that 
Japan now holds thekey for extricating China 
from her financial embarrassments, but will 
have no concern with any political or econo- 
mical loans before the North and the South 
have made up with each other in all sincerity 
and have completely restored peace to China. 
The Japanese Government will, however, be 
prepared to underwrite China’s economical 
loans necessary for readjusting the mafket 
when the political situation recovers its equi- 
librium, 





Want U. S. in Loan Group.—Japanese 
papers publish an article saying a suggestion 


on) =r i 


was made to Japan in the early part of fume 
that German bankers be excluded from the 
quintuple group of loan makers in China and 
that American bankers be allowed to replace — 
them. The Asahi and other papers say the — 
suggestion originated in America, while the 
Yomiuri says it came from England, France 
and Russia. A history of the formation of 
the loan group is summarized at some length, 
telling how America came to withdraw from 
the sextuple group. | eee 

It is unlikely, says an official, that the 
United States would make a suggestion of 
that kind of her own accord. The official 
does not confirm the story that such a proposi- 
tion was ever made to Japan. However, it is. 
generally believed here that the suggestion — 
was made and that no reply has been made by 
Japan, although it is not likely that Japan 





would refuse to admit the United States in | 


the group, even if some Japanese might think 
it impolitic te give America a part in the loan 
making in China. On the other. hand, it is 
very unlikely, the official says, that America 
would come into the loan group in China. He 
says that as she once abandoned it, her change 
of policy now would be a confession of lack of 
foresight two years ago. 

London dispatches as long ago as January 
25,made similar suggestions as to the likelihood 
of United States loans to China as follows: © 

There is little reason for surprise that the 
efforts which the Chinese government has 
been apparently making to arrange a loan 
with the “quintuple powers” have not been 
successful. English, Frerich, Russian and 
Japanese banks will hardly fraternize With a 
German bank even in neutral countries at 
present. That is one very cogent reason why 
business should be cried “off’*’ just now, 
Another one is that the belligerent countries 
for the time being have about as-much as 
they can do financially within the ambit of 
their respective alliances. So far a cry as 
China has not appealed to them in the circum- 
stances, = | 

Then again the state of China herself is not 
at the moment one which gives the fullest 
confidence to that shyest of sky birds, money. 
Revolutions and big constitutional changes of 
any sort, are expensive things in the money 
market. Nevertheless the occasion might be 
utilized by a daring, enterprising, hon 
American tanker, or group of bankers, for 





O° 
giving China what she wants and at the same 


time of obtaining a useful financ‘al footing 


in that country. To filla gap is not to “jump 
a claim.” Ea | | 
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Banks in Chosen.—According to the latest 
oficial investigation there are in Chosen 
eighteen head offices of banks including the 
Bank of Chosen, six Agricultural and indus- 
trial Banks, and eleven others. Besides, there 


are eighty-eight branches, twenty of ther 


being branches of the Bank of Chosen, thirty- 


six of Agricultural and Indusirial Banks, and 
forty-two of other banks: The nominal ag- 
gregate capital of these banks amounts to 
19,890,000 yen, and the subscribed capital 
14,784,890 yen. The reserve funds and money 
brought over from the preceding term amount 


to 1,733,464 yen. 


— ; a 


Sino-Japanese Bank at Mukden.— With 
regard to the proposed establishment of the 
Sino-Japanese Bank at Mukden under joint 
Sino-Japanese management, the negotiations 
about which are now under way bi the 
Japanese Chamber of Commerce at Mukden 
and Chinese Guild, the Managers of the 
Mukden branches of the Yokohama Specie 





Bank and the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha and the 


Chairman of the Japanese Residents’ Council 
at Mukden submitted a draft plan to the Tokyo 
Government and, it is said, they now. can tell 
what is to be expected. Sat ee 
_ According to the plan, the Bank is to have ~ 
its head office at Mukden, is to be capitalized 









at Y5,000,000 which sum is to be equally 
shared between Japanese and Chinese business- 
men, and is to be authorized to issue silver 
notes to the end of unifying the paper curren- 
cies in general circulation. 


Japan Approves two New Banks.—The 
establishment of two banks in China, one for 
Manchuria and the other for China Proper, 
has been approved by the Economic Investiga- 
tion Commission. The Government will 
introduce measures for these banks at the 
next session of the Imperial Diet. The 
measures introduced in the last session were 
not approved by the House of Peers, although 
they passed the House of Representatives. 
Considering the suggestions given by the 
Economic Investigation Commission, it is said 
the Government authorities will fix the capital 
for each of the two banks at 10,000,000 yen, 
although the capitals introduced in the last 
session were 10,000,000 yen and 20,000,000 yell 
respectively. 


——sae eee 


Japan’s National Debts.—According to 
the investigations of the Department of Fin- 
ance, the aggregate amount of Japan’s national 
debts at the end of June last stood at Y1,073.- 
879,403 in domestic loans and Y1,438,128,870 
in foreign loans. 





Japanese Specie Holding-—The specie 
holdings of the Government and the Nippon 
Ginko (Bank of Japan), according to the 
latest investigations, exceed Y600,000,000, of 
which sum Y170,000,000 is at home, Y130,000,- 
ooo in America, and Y300,000,000 1n Europe: 
The payment of interest on part of the foreign 
bonds fell due at the end of June and some 
decrease is expected in the July report, but 
since the excess in exports promises to 
become larger, the specie holdings abroad may 
be further augmented. 





Against Russo-Japanese Bank.—Speaking 
from a purely economic standpoint, an autho- 
rity in the Japanese Finance Office doubts if 
the proposal to establish a Russo-Japanese 
bank to give an impetus to the trade relations 
between the two countries is feasible, For 
exchange business between the two countries 
the Yokohama Specie Bank is quite enough, he 
says, while for the Japanese investments in 
North Manchuria and Siberia, the Japanese 
bankers, with the Bank of Korea and the Bank 
of Formosa as leaders, can form a syndicate. 
The present difficulties attending the trade 
relations between the two countries, he says, 
have all risen from the war and are merely 
temporary phenomena, and it is doubtful if 
any independent bank is necessary to meet 
these difficulties. The authority quoted, how- 
ever, looks at the question as considered from 
neither a diplomatic nor political standpoint, 
and says that if the question is considered 
from such a line, especially in view of the 
recent advance in the friendship between the 
two nations, it will be quite different. 


Japan’s Postal Savings.— According to the 
report of the Department of Communications, 
the amount of the postal savings at the end 
of June was 254,823,933 yen, and the number 
of depositors 14,204,531, showing an increase 
of 40,910,904 yen in amount and 1,267,701 in 
the number of depositors compared with the 
same date last year. Compared with the May 
report, there was an increase of 8,041,493 yen 
in the amount and of 110,921 in the number 
of depositors in a single month. The cause 
of the increase was the prosperity brought 
about by the war trade. The new depositors 
are mostly wage earners in the commercial 
centers. The postal savings in rural districts 
are rather low and make no progress. How- 
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ever, an increase of postal savings of 8,000,000 
yen ina single month is a rare phenomenon. 
It is the biggest increase since October, Ig10. 





Japanese Investments Doubled.—New 
investments for the promotion and extension 
of banking and business enterprise for the 
first six months of the year amounted to 
262,017,000 yen, of which 85,925,000 was 
for new promotion, and 176,002,000 yen was 
for extension of existing works. Compared 
with the corresponding period last year, there 
was an increase of 129,141,500 yen in total 
investments, 46,972,090 yen for promotion, and 
82,169,000 yen for extension. 

The increase in the totals is so large that 
the amount this year almost doubles the 
amount inthesame period lastyear. A feature 
in the increase of investments in the period 
now under review is that the amount was 
larger in spinning, mining and shipping busi- 
nesses than in any other period, while com- 
paratively little has been done in banking, 
fishery, and commercial enterprises. Spinning 
and industries which proved successful on 
account of the war called for heavy invest- 
ment, while banking was less remunerative, 
owing to the comparatively easy condition of 
the money market. 


——— SS _ 


Japanese Money Tighter.—The tightening 
of the money market in Junc was not only a 
temporary phenomenon due to the month-end 
settlement, but was also a feature of the half 
year just passed. The Bank of Japan’s report 
shows the issue of convertible notes was 
increased to meet the requirement caused by 
the increase in the bulk of trade. The balance 


of the central bank on June 29 showed that 


loans and advances increased 7,000,000 yen 
over the previous day. There was also a 
considerable withdrawal of deposits. The 
issue of notes on the same day increased to 
421,000,000 yen, Or an increase of 16,000,000 
yen over the previous day. The amount of 
notes issued in excess of the legal limit (sic.) 
increased from 15,000,000 yen to 31,000,000 yen. 
The following figures for June 29, this year, 
compared with the same day in 1915 roughly 
illustrate the degree of growing prosperity: 
June 29, 716 June 29, ’I15 
Yen Yen 
421,861,000 322,490,000 


Notes issued .. ... 
270,581,000 217,670,000 


Specie reserve... 


Issue power reserved = 5,170,000 
Excess issue +. 31,270,009 — 
Loans and advances 39,070,c00 13,190,000 


Thus, it will be seen that the increasing 
requirement for money was met by the infia- 
tion of convertible notes.—Japan Advertiser. 





Japan’s Clearings Increase.—The reports 
of the eleven cléaring houses for the first six 
months of the year show that over 8,390,000,- 
ooo yen were cleared during the period, the 
increase being 3,275,000,000 yen over the cor- 
responding period last year. The rate of 
increase was largest in the case of Kobe, 72.8 
per cent. The average rate of increase was 64 
per cent. Never in the annals of Japanese 
bank clearing has such a large increase been 
recorded in a single year. It is also to be 
noted that the increase was common to all of 
the centers, there being no single case where 
a decrease was recorded. The following table 
shows the clearings in the eleven centers of 
the country: 


| Increase 
Jan.-June over jan.- Percent- 
1916 June rgi5 age of 
1,000 yen 1,000 yen increase 
Toky0 .0+ 00-000 -+#3,7731372 1,513,038 06.9 
Ogalea sec:ses conses9, 474, FSO 929,603 60.2 
RODE wsccsevsscees 822;209 346,520 72.8 


78,049 55.4 
295,034 68.0 
80,749 60.8 
3,308 21.2 


Yokohazna «.... 730,019 
Nagoya ooo O88 eee 213,633 
Hiroshima ««e 18,943 
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Kwanmon .«..... 71,192 14,348 25.2 
Kanazawa ..«. 14,291 1,558 12.2 
Hakudate ...... 23,806 4;5903 23.9 
OLE seins 20057 7,908 56.4 
Total  ......+08, 390,387 32753348 


The total number of bills cleared was 6,166, 
ooo in the period under review, showing an 
increase of 923,000 compared with the cor. 
responding period last year. 





Japanese Bank Looters’ Trial.—How the 
funds of the Kitahama Bank were manipulated 
by officials of the bank was partly explained 
at the trial of Mr. [washita Seishu, former 
president of the bank, and others connected 
with the scandal, in Osaka. 

According to the Japan Chronicle Murota 
Raisho, who was in charge of the safes of the 
bank, said that his duty was nothing more 
than that of keeping the keys of the safes and 
that Maejima, sub-manager of the bank, could 
draw out any amount of money by simply 
Signing a slip. Kumagae Tsunematsu, cashier 
of the bank, admitted that he made use of the 
funds to the extent of 130,000 yen or 140,00 
yen, but as he refunded part of the amount 


the actual loss to the bank would be about — 


90,000 yen. 


Nakanishi Manzo, formerly manager of the | 


Nagoya branch of the Kitahama Bank, was | 


next examined. | 
“The extent to which you are involved in 
this case is put at 20,601,270 yen,” Said the 


judge, “‘and the actual amount embezzled by © 


you at 2,382,000 yen, according to the records 
of the preliminary examinations.” 

‘‘I have no clear recollection of amounts,” 
Manzo replied, “but what is mentioned by the 
Court must be correct.” 


In reply to another question, accused stated | 
that he advanced 152,000 yen to Shimamoto | 


Shinjiro, who was an old friend of his, to help 


him in a gold mining enterprise in Tsukushi- | 


gun, Fukuoka prefecture. Accused had not 
the slightest iriterest in the enterprise himself, 
and the loans were merely made to assist his 
friend in his enterprise. 





New Philippine Companies.—For dev- 
eloping the shell industry in the Philippmes, 
articles of incorporation were filed by the 
Manila Manufacturing Company, with capital 
stock amounting to P70,000, of which P14,000 
has been subscribed and P3,500 paid in. The 
incorporators are H. F.,Mires, A. W. Beam, |: 
Ortega, J. Perez Cardenas | 
Charles C. Cohn, who has been designated 
treasurer. The stock is divided into 400 com- 


mon and 300 preferred. Preferred stock will — 
get dividends amounting to 10 per cent a year, — 


which are cumulative. 


The Philippine Industrial Company, with | 
capital stock of P60,000 was incorporated by © 


Joaquin Verdaguer, C. W. O’Brien, Francisco 
Campanilla Recaredo Maria Calvo, and John 
Canson. 


subscribed and paid up. This company will 


devote itself to grass cuJtivation, and to selling 
and purchasing cattle and horse feed. St. | 


Verdaguer is the treasurer. 





P, I, Bank Takes Over Funds.—On July, | 


the funds which the insular government has 
on deposit with other banks in this city, were 
formally transferred to the books of the new 
Philippine National Bank; in accordance with 
instructions from the chief executive, bu! no 


and Attorney | 


The shares are sold at Pio each, and 
already P55,000 of the capital stock has been | 





actual cash was transferred to the end that — 
the transaction will in no way restrict com — 


mercfal credit. 


Although no official information was given | 


out as to the exact manner in which thetrans- 
fer was effected without the withdrawal! of 
funds from the banks now holding them om 
deposit from the insular government, it 15 


- understood that the money, for the present at 


least, will stand as a deposit in the National 
Bank, but re-deposited by that institution ™ 
the other banks. 


ellis Sc clic il a li a a erred hd ll hl hem lal deel al all _— 
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Banking in Bangkok.—According to a 


report 


by the American minister to Siam, 


Bangkok offers a splendid opening for a re- 


liable American banking institution. 


It is a 


city of approximately 600,000 people. Fully 
so per cent of the population is Chinese, and 
the export of rice (the principal product of 
Sjam) and the larger portion of the ordinary 
mercantile business of the country is in the 
hands of Chinese merchants and commission 


men. There is no bank in Siam controlled by 
' Chinese and no banking institution in_ which 
they are financially interested. The Chinese 
in Bangkok are particularly friendly to 
| America, and an American bank with strong 


fnancial backing would undoubtedly draw the 
larger portion of the Chinese business. Only 
one of the four banks in Bangkok is controlled 
by Siamese capital, and it has never proved a 
popular institution with the Siamese. An 
American bank would therefore be quite likely 
to draw considerable business from the native 


population. The 


other 


three banks in 


Bangkok are controlled by British and French 


capital. 





Singapore’s Financial Outlook.—Mr. F. J. 
Hallifax, President of the Singapore Muni- 
' cipal Commissioners, in the course of his 
report for 1915, says: 
The total revenue for the year amounted to 
F $3,648,057.13 which is $3,202.78 less than in 


yor4. Compared with the revenue that should 


> have been received according to the estimates 
© for the year, there is a shortage of $33,032.87. 
» The following table (with the cents deleted) 
} gives acomparative statement of the revenue 
| for 1913, 1914, and TQrs. 





Actual. 
Revenue. 1913. 1914. IOS. 
| Rates... — » $1,254,817 $1,544,963 $1,555,353 
e Taxes. -« 192,399 213,070 197,380 
F Licences 30,386 31,828 19,042 
Fees 109;508 105,254 112,093 
E Rents «. 280,208 274,412 271,386 
Water... 650,490 719,859 697,064 
S Gas, oc » 328,035 345,120 366,075 
E Electricity 188,735 196,202 211,459 
F Miscellaneous. 97,196 148,507 127,308 
| Reimbursements 85,147 72,059 80,300 
Total ... $3,222,083 3,651,260 3,648,067 
Estimates, 

Revenue. 1916. 
: Rates eee $1 »530,000 
; Taxes . eve 232,000 
t Licences see one 29,900 
+ Tees eae eee 110,000 
Rents zs ott 284,000 
p Water ... ee oz sve 677,500 
| Gas ‘laa inte iw 420,000 
Electricity «+. ot _ 226,000 
+ Miscellaneous... _ we 89,050 
Reimbursements eee 82,650 


t produced 


Total .. $3,681,100 


The sources of revenue were the same as in 


» 1014. In that year 1 per cent. general rate 
P qd $91.391, which has increased to 
/ %92,415 in 1g15. Rates, taxes and rents (the 
true revenue of the Municipality) produced 
5 the equivalent of a 20 percent. rate. This, by 
_ 'tself, would have been insufficient to meet the 
F total expenditure for the year by about the 
p “duivalent of a 2.14 per cent. rate, the differ- 
; ‘nce being made good from profits on gas, 
: lectricity, abattoirs, etc. In other words, if the 
| Whole cost of administration had to be met 


from the proceeds of a single general rate, 


without any help from Municipal ventures 
Producing a profit, it would have been neces- 
| aty to levy a total rate of 22,14 per cent. on 
the town. | 


The total payments for the year amounted 


stpplementa} budgets 


)'0 $3,772,692,18, on an estimate, including 
ot $4,219,550. As 


| “OMpared with 1914, payments during the year 


/Were $02,748.39 more. 
| Su 
| 


Accounts on the 


‘evenue and expenditure basis show that the 
rplus or revenue balance on December 31, 
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1914, was $511,342,45, which was reduced on 
December 31, 1015, to $416,654,52, showing 
that for the year 1915, the revenue for the 
year had to be aided by a contribution of 
$94,687.93 from accumulated balances in order 
to make ends meet. This is obviously a pro- 
cess to which there are strict limitations. In 
default of increased revenue, expenditure will 
have to be reduced. But it is to be feared 
that this can only be accomplished by leaving 
undone many things which the Commissioners 
ought legitimately to be expected to under- 
take. The existing sources of revenue other 
than charges on water, gas, etc:, are yielding 
to their full capacity, and in the absence of 
proved extravagance fresh sources will have 
to be found unless public works are to be 
hampered by want of funds, 


MINES AND METALS 





Japan’s Metal Industry and the War.— 
An interesting survey of the mineral industry 
during the past year as influenced by the war 
is given by Mr. Isobe, Director of the Mining 
Bureau in the Japanese Department of Agri- 
culture and Commerce. He says that the total 
value of the mineral output during the year 
amounted to 175,950,000 yen, exclusive of the 
production at the Government Iron Works, 
which is a gain of 20,920,000 yen over the 
preceding year. The total value of metals 
produced amounted to 35,730,000 yen, or 57 
per cent. above the previous year’s figure. 
Non-metallic minerals on the other hand fell 
off by 15,280,000 yen mainly because coal was 
very inactive. 

Gold and silver showed an increase by 16 
per cent. and 5 per cent. respectively because 
of more active working at some mines. 
Copper was hard hit at first, but in March last 
year trade was resumed owing to the demand 
by munition makers. ‘Though the increase in 
production amounted to 7 per cent., the in- 
crease in the total value is more than 37 per 
cent. 

Antimony showed an extraordinary boom in 
prices owing to the ever-increasing demand 
from munition makers. The volume of the 
output increased by 200 per cent., while the 
value gained 8,750 per cent. Zinc went 
through the same vissicitudes as antimony, 
and at the close of the year the output showed 
an increase of 206 per cent. and the value. 804 
per cent. The completion of the plants of the 
Osaka Zinc Industry Company and the Miike 
Zinc Refining Works during the year was 
largely responsible for this increase in the 
output. Coal was hard hit by the war and 
restriction of production was made by Kyushu 
mines. The output decreased by 8 per cent. 
and the value ro per cent. Petroleum witnessed 
an increase of 11 per cent. in the output owing 
to a renewed gush at Kurokawa, Akita, but 
the market presented no encouraging signs. 
Toward the end of the year some signs of 
activity were perceived, but the gain in value 
was only 5 per cent. Sulphur decreased by 3 
per cent, in the output and 5 per cent. !n value, 
though toward the close of the year the 
market displayed a sudden activity, because all 
through the early period of the year produc- 
tion was heavily cut down at Hokkaido owing 
to the dullness of the market. 





Brings Gold for China-—The Nippon 
Maru, carrying gold bullion worth $1,000,000, 
for China, sailed from San Francisco on June 
28 for Japan. 





Nippon Steel Works Dividend.—lIt is 
reported that the Nippon Seikojo or Nippon 
Steel Works, of Muroran will increase the 


rate of dividends to 5 per cent per annum for 


the past half year’s working. 


— 


ao 


Profit of Japan’s Steel Works.—The net 
profit of the Government Steel Works, 
Edamitsu, for the preceding fiscal year 
amounted to Y13,500,000, showing an increase 
of more than Y10,000,000 over the estimated 
amount of Y3,000,000.. The realization of 
such a profit was made possible by the War. 





New Japanese Iron Works.—An iron 
works is to be established by the business men 
interested in the Osaka Iron Works, in con- 
junction with a group of Osaka iron mer- 
chants, by the fusion of two separate schemes, 
All the shares representing the capital of the 
new company, to the extent of 1,009,000 yen, 
have been taken up by the promoters, and a 
scheme has been drawn up providing for the 
formal organization of the concern. At the 
first general meeting of the proprietors it was 
decided to style the new company the Kwansart 
Iron Industry Company, and to begin actual 
operations with a capital of 1,000,000 yen, 
provisionally at the Amagasaki works of the 
Osaka Iron Works which the new comp2ny is 
to take over. The new company is to he 
managed by Mr. Yunosuke Imamura, the 
present chief of the Amagasaki works of the 
Osaka Iron Works. 





S. M. R. Co., & Anshanchan Mine.— 
According to the Yorozu Choko of Tokyo, on 
the question of working the iron mime about 
Anshanchan south of Liaoyang, the South 
Manchuria Railway Co. has reached an under- 
standing with the Penchihu Colliery & Mining 
Co., which is operating an extension of the 
same mineral vein, for desisting from needless 
competition. The Railway Company is at the 
same time making preparations for commenc- 
ing mining operations. The working capital 
is put at Y20,000,000. The Management is to 
assume the form of a Sino-Japanese share- 
stock company. It is possible that a nominal 
representative will be appointed to assume 
charge of the new company outside the railway 
company. It is likely that, if need be, 
the Chinese portion of the capital will be 
furnished by the S. M. R. Co. which has sur- 
plus funds amounting to Y4,000,000, and the 
remaining sum will be raised by either a call of 
share capital or the fssue of an additional 
share capital. Under the head of Railways on_ 
page 75 of this issue is reported the S. M. R. 
Co.’s call for Yen 4,000,000 new capital. 

According to Baron Y. Nakamura, president 
of the Railway, “preparations will be started 
as early as possible for establishing the steel 
works, to treat the Anshanchan ore, which 
need not be attached necessarily to the Sino- 
Japanese company, and may be put under the 
management of the S. M. R. Co. Nothing 
has yet been fixed about the site of the steel 
works. The matter is now under investiga- 
tion. Facilities for water supply and for the 
transportation of the ore will be among the. 
chief considerations in selecting the site. 

“With the abnormal rise of iron since the 
outbreak of the War, shortage of steel 
machinery has been acutely felt, and some 
little time is feared to elapse before the 
necessary materials are obtained for the 
construction of the works. The works will 
have a comparatively small beginning. It is 
considered as hardly wise to start with an 
extensive plan. Some critics at home have 
observed that, when the Penchihu Colliery 
and Mining “o. is being steadily enlarged, it 
would seem out of place for the S. M. R. Co. 
to begin steel manufacturing on a mincr scale. 
Minor or small as we may call it, the plan in 
our mind will be found not unworthy of the 
steel works in project. Steel manufacturing 
is a national enterprise having intricate 
bearings on all sides. It would be more 
practical to have a modest start so as to 
subject the outputs to a fair test and, when 
satisfied of the intrinsic merits of the under- 
taking, to extend the working plan. The 
Customs relations and the condition of de- 
mand ought to be duly weighed.’’ 

Statements in the Chinese press are in effect 
that Mr. Yu Chung-han (Adviser to Acting 
Military Commander Chang Tso-lin), in the - 


capacity of the representative of the miners 
of Fengtien Province, has been granted the 
license to work experimentally the eight iron 
mines at Anshanchan, Liaoyang, Haicheng, 
Siuyen, etc. for a period of one year under 
Sino-Japanese management by the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce, Peking. The 
Japanese side is represented by the S. M. R. Co. 





Taochung (Anhwei) Iron Mine.—Regard- 
ing the working of the Taochung (Anhwe!) 
iron mine, the representatives of the Chino- 
Japanese Industrial Development Company in 
conjunction with a number of business men 
interested: in the proposed enterprise have 
been drawing up the plan of business to be 
followed. It is now reported that they have 
at last completed a draft plan. According to 
this, the mine is to be worked by an independ- 
ent company organized not only by business 
men interested in the Chino-Japanese In- 
dustrial Development Company but by many 
others who may be interested in the new 
enterprise. The new company thus floated 
will have a capital of 50,000,000 yen, and will 
erect a smelting works in Kyushu. 

a  -- 
to produce 340,000 tons a year, and that the 
ores thus obtained be smelted at two smelting 
furnaces with a capacity of producing 250 
tons of pig a day. Thus when the works are 
in full blast something like 150,000 tons of 
pig will be produced annually. I[tis, however, 
still unsettled whether Government protection 
will be asked for or to what extent protection 
is desirable. Among the Japanese business 
men interested in the project are: Baron 
Shibusawa, Mr. Kurachi, Mr. Buei Nakano, 
Baron Go, Mr. Toyoji Wada, Baron Nakajima, 
and others. 

The promoters have asked the Chu-Nichi 
Jitsugyo (Japan-China Enterprising Co.) to 
investigate the undertaking. This company 
recently completed the necessary investigations 
with the aid of the Imperial Iron Foundry at 
Yawata and other experts, and are reported 
to have already submitted an estimate to the 
promoters. It is now said that mining will be 
carried out by the Chu-Nichi Jitsugyo, who 
will sell the ore to the Tochu Seitetsu Kaisha 
(Taochung Iron Manufacturing Co.). The 
Tochu Seitetsu Kaisha expects to manu- 
facture 170,000 tons of pig iron with ores 
from the above mines in Korea and other 
places. 

Steel products amounting to 150,000 tons 
will be produced annually from ore obtained 
from the mine. To carry out the above plan, 
a capital of 15,000,000 yen at least is required. 
It has not been decided how this will be 
raised. It is further reported that the Chu 
Nichi Jitsugyo will not only supply the ore 
but also might undertake to subscribe for a 
part of its capital. | 

With regard to mining, due preparations 
have already been started by the Chu Nichi 
Jitsugyo and it is expected that some ore will 
be manufactured during this year, but until 
the establishment of the proposed foundry, the 
products will be reserved for the use of the 
Imperial Iron Foundry in Yawata, etc. 





Future Outlook for Silver.—An eastern 
statistician, quoted in the Mining and En- 
gineering World, has figured it out that the 
fundamental reason why silver is advancing 
is because Europe is to-day on a paper basis: 
Germany has commanded the gold from the 
people’s pockets to the banks’ vaults; Russia 
has done practically the same; France has 
requested it and England has relied upon 
patriotism to accomplish its purpose. When 
the war broke out, this same statistician 
continues, the great government banks of 
Europe had roughly $2,400,000,0c00 gold in 
their vaults, Since then despite all efforts the 
stock has only been increased another billion, 
excluding some $500,000,000 sent to the United 
States. The significant monetary fact, how- 
ever, is that the original $2,400,000,000 sup- 
ported only $4,500,000,000 of paper whereas 
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the present $3,400,000,000 has been called upon 
to maintain $9,800,000,000. In other words, 
the gold proportion has dropped from 53 to 
34%. 

The irreducible limit for the European 
metallic base would seem to have been reached, 
At the same time it is impossible to increase 
the supply of gold. The governments of 
Europe are, therefore, turning to silver more 
and more as they inevitably must since gold 
will be unable to meet the demands of world 
business and since paper currency rapidly 
loses its purchasing power. A strong metallic 
base is always necessary. But the production 
of silver is falling off in the United States, 
Mexico, and in fact throughout the world. 
The output of the United States last year was 
roughly only 67,500,000 ozs, as compared with 
72,500,000 ozs. the year before. Mexico 
accounts for only 18,000,000 as against 
26,090,000 in 1914, In fact the world produc- 
tion declined last year at least 10% to some 
195,000,000 ozs. as compared with an annual 
production of 250,000,000 back in I911 and 
1912. 

Not only will there be an unprecedented 
demand from Europe, already under way; 
notahly in France. hut the Far Fast whichhas 
always been a big consumer of the white 
metal will be a bigger factor than ever before. 
China’s standardization of coinage it 1s esti- 
mated will take 150,000,000 ozs. of silver or 
almost twice as much as United States and 
Mexico can turn out in a year. Silver is not 
war metal in the sense of spelter or copper, 
perhaps. ‘The demand for it after the war is 
over is likely to be greater even than at pre- 
sent, for with the adjustment to normal con- 
ditions the paper currency will depreciate 
faster. Weighing the factors of declining 
production and unprecedented demand, it 
would seem that silver is likely to sell at better 
than 8o cts. for a long time to come. 





Chosen Mining Suit.—The Kejo (Seoul) 
Nippon reports that Mr. Choi Yungtat, a Ko- 
rean mining man Jiving in Nakwondong, Seoul, 
has brought a suit in the Seoul Local Court, 
against the president of Messrs. Collbran, 
Bostwick Development Company, demanding 
the delivery of iron worked by the latter and 
valued at 283,662 yen. 

The plaintiff alleges that in 1893 he dis- 
covered an tron mine in Kapsan District, and 
worked it until 1906. On July 12, that year, a 
new Mining Ordinance was promulgated with 
the result that he lost the right to work the 
mine. In December 1907, he filed an applica- 
tion to continue but was forestalled by the 
defendant company which obtained official 
permission to work the mine. 


The plaintiff then concluded, he alleges, an 
agreement with the company not to compete 
further, on the condition that the company 
bought all the machines and other pro- 
perties he had set up for use in work ng the 
mine, The company has now acquired the 
right to work it by virtue of the new Mining 
Law promulgated in May last, and has refused 
plaintiff the payment of compensation. The 
plaintiff accordingly has demanded of the 
company the delivery of the iron so far 
obtained, 5,562 tons in amount, or 283,662 yen, 
which is the value of the ore estimated at the 
rate of 51 yen per ton. The Company has, 
however, refused to agree to this demand. 
Hence the suit. 





Malavan Collieries.—In his report for 1915, 
the Chief Secretary, F.M-S., says that the 
Malayan Collieries commenced to turn out 


coal during the year. The collieries have been 


connected with the railway main line at Kuang 
junction. The increase in the price of import- 
ed coal has created a great demand for the 
local coal, and it is estimated that 1,000 tons a 
day could be disposed of. There isa difficulty 
in obtaining sufficient skilled labour locally 
and which will probably have to be imported. 
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Perak’s Mining Output.—The total export 
of tin and tin ore from Perak in 1915 (reduceg — 
to a metalic basis) amounted to 466,634 pikuls - 
(picul=13344 pounds) with a value of 
$36,476,602, (Straits Dollar=57 cents U. S. Cy.) 
as compared with 479,754 pikuls and $35,473. 
650 in 1914, a decrease of 13,120 pikuls and ap 
increase in value of $1,002,953. ‘This is ; 
decrease of 2.7 per cent.in the output, but ap 
increase of 2.8 per cent. in value. Of this 
quantity, 23.746 pikuls were exported as block 
tin, and 442,888 pikuls as tin ore. The hiches 
price obtained for the metal was $86.50 per 
pikul on November 16th, and the lowest was | 
$69.50 on January 2nd, the average price being — 
$78.17 per pikul; the corresponding figures ip 
1914 were $9525, $57 and the average price 
$73.44. The total labour force employed jn 
the mines of the. State in December was. 
94,865 as against 96,740 in the same month 
of the preceding year;.a census taken in June 
showed a total of 92,988 persons. 


Tin Export from Penang.—Exports of tin | 
for the six months ending June 30, are. 
as follows: | 


To 1916 © IQI5 IQI4 
Short Short Short 

tons tons tons . 

Great Britain 10,027.6 -8,985.4 13,450 
Europe... 1,098-3 1,390 5,253 

United States 5,617.6 2,608.4 | 


4,027 


Total 16,743.5 14,402.4. 21,3714 


——————— 


F.M.S. Tin Exports.—For the five months 
ending May 31, the exports of tin and tin ore 
from the Federated Malay States were: 


Tin Tin Ore 
Short Short 


tons tons 
LO1G ssc ce0054 ste 2, 19037 18,301 
LOl Savicticncsced OFZ 19,670 
LOL Avec ess ese 000 8, 7407 21,322.7 
Postal cccccnsrsen BSE 59,293-7 


Seventy per cent of the gross weight of the. 
ore is taken to represent net weight of tin. 


Seoul Mining Company.—The. Seoul 
Mining Co. operating the Suan and Tulm 
Chung Mines reports the following results for 
May: : 
Tons Crushed .. 16,202 tons. — 
Value Bullion Recovered «+. Yen 98,861.13 | 
Value Concentrates Recovered 191,322.52 | 





Yen 290,183.65 
110,000.00 | 


Total Receipts .. 
Operating Expenses (approx. ) 





Operating Earnings (approx.) Yen 180,183.05 
Results for June, were: | 
Tons Crushed .. . 


Value Bullion Recovered 
Value Concentrates Recovered 


14,555 tons. 
Yen 50,491.00. 
185,126.00 





Total Receipts (approx.) «=. Yen 235,v17.0 
Operating Expenses (approx-) 115.000,0 
Operating Earnings (approx.) Yen 120,617. 


One half of the capital of the Suan Mil 
was used during June for testing and exper 
menting on the metallurgy of the low prade. 
ore in the Soctarie Deposit. The results wert 
encouraging, This testing will be continued 
for several months. 


Dividend No, 13 of 25% on the issued Capit#! 
Stock was distributed in July. : 


i, ’ 





